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RIGHT AND WRONG, 





BY GEORGE MACDONALT!. 





Alas! how easily things go wrong: 

A sigh too much or a kiss too long, 

Lud there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Alas! how hardly things go right! 

‘Tis hard to watch on a Summer's night, 

For the sigh will come and the kiss will stay, 
And the Summer's night is a Winter's day. 


And yet how easily thing go right, 
If the sign and kiss of the Winter's nicht 


Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray 
Phatis born In the light of the Winter's day 


HER MAD REVENGE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “*PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOE,”’ “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THER,’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER VI. 

fY\HE day was oppressively hot, there 
was notacloud inthe brazen August 
sky, not a breath of air stirring among 
the leaves, the flowers drooped their heads, 
fainting under the wealth of sunshine, the 
grass was dry and parched for want of a 
little welcome rain; it was a hot, airless, 

suffocating day. 

Doctor Pearson, standing under the porch 
of the White House, waiting for his ring to 
be answered, had uncovered his gray head 
and wiped his brow with his bandanna. He 
felt agitated and nervous, and while he en- 
deavored to persuade himself that it was 
the effect of the weather, he could not help 
4 lurking feeling that it was the interview 
which was before him that was chiefly to 
lame for this unusual state of things. 

Ife had not seen Mabel Stanley since the 
day of her sister’s tuneral, when she had 
stood beside the grave and watched the 
‘lower-laden coffin lowered to its last rest- 
ing place, without any visible emotion. 
‘‘ertainly her face and lips were colorless 
as marble, but her eyes were bright and 
clear, and showed no traces of tears, and if 
they were a little sunken, only a keen ob- 
server would have noticed that. 

People who judge chiefly by outward ap- 
pearance, and syinpathize mostly with the 


grief which finds vent in tears, and cries, | 


and hysterics, woula have felt but small 


sympathy with Mabel Stanley, and would | 


have decided that she felt her loss but little; 
but those, like Doctor Pearson, who know 
that real griet is always silent, felt that 
under that stern composure lay an aching 
and broken heart. 

The kind old doctor had made more than 
one attempt to see the lonely girl whose 


home-coming had been so unspeakably | 


sad; but she bad refused, gratefully, in- 


deed, but firmly, in a little note whose very | 
reserve had been more pathetic than a vol- | 
uble explanation would have been; but al- | 


u0st a month had passed now, and Doctor 
Pearson had determined to make another 
6tlort. 

The door was opened by Susan, in her 
Diack gown, with black ribbons in her cap, 
4nd, as she admitted him into the hall, the 
“octor glanced about him in some surprise. 

“What is going on?’ he asked, in his 
}) 6asant voice. “Has any one arrrived, 


~ —) 


isan 
“No, sir,’’ the maid replied, looking rue 
‘ly at the luggage piled up on the oaken 


, 


‘ 


“Miss Bell is going away.’ 


ng away’ ‘ota 
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‘‘Yes, sir. She said she would be glad to 
see you when you called.” 

She tripped across the hall and the doc- 
tor followed her. Glancing around he saw | 
a sorrowful change in the pretty house; the | 
flower vases were empty, the fireplace 
looked strange without its sumimer decora- 
tion of flowers and terns; Pauline’s garden 
hat and white umbrella, which had always | 
occupied the place of honor, had disap- 
peared. Doctor Pearson sighed as he fol- 
lowed the maid into the drawing-room. 

Here, too, the change was visible; the 
room was in perfect order, but the absence 
of the profusion of flowers, the removal of 
Pauline’s work-basket, and of her sketches 
from the walls, made it look strangely bare 
and empty. Hot as the day was, Doctor 
Pearson shivered involuntarily; some- 
thing in the room made him suddenly feel 
cold. 

Disregarding the seat the maid placed 
for him before leaving the room, the old 
man walked to the window and stood look- 
ing out, There was a mist before his eyes, 
a lump in his throat, as he recalled the last 
time he had entered the room, and looked 
at the beautiful, still figure which had been 
itson ly occupant, and thought of the fair, 
gracious lite which had been so suddenly 
cut sbort, 

He could #ee@ the still form even now, 
its white purity outlined so vividly by the 
dark velvet of the couch, the lilies which 
she had resembled clasped in her waxen 
hands, She had looked as lovely then, in 
her death, as she had looked in life, and 
there was nothing to show the awtul an- 
guish she had endured on the placid brow 
and faintly-smiling mouth. 

The thought of Pauline Stanley was vivid 
in the old doctor’s mind as he turned round 
quickly at tbe sound of the opening door, 
aud instead of the lovely, peaceful face and 
spotless garinents of the dead sister, his 
eyes rested upon the living one, 

Almost a cry of pain issued from his lips 
as she came slowly forward in her long, 
unrustling black gown. She was so start- 
lingly altered in those few weeks. The ex- 
treme fragility of her figure made her look 
taller, she might have passed for a woman 
ten years older than she was. Yet she was 
beautiful, more beautiful, perhaps, than 
she had been in her vivid, girlish beauty 
and radiant coloring. 

Tne rich carnation tints had faded from 





her cheeks, but ber lips still retained their 
| scarlet hue; her eyes, larger and darker for 
the heavy shadows beneath them, looked 
out under their long lashes, gleaming with 
a sombre fire; she held ber head erect, and 
the tiny gold-tipped curis about her fore- 
| head had persisted in asserting themsel ves, 





| 
| 
| although her beautiful hair was pushed 
| back and knotted closely on the nape of 
| her neck. 

| 

than her appearance which had impressed 
Doctor Pearson. He had been prepared for 
passionate griet, for tears, for hysterics, 
even foraswoon; but not for this unnat- 


Jutit was her e@xpression even more | 


| ural calmness, those sternly-closed 


lips, 


and the sombre 


resolution 


and the dark, 


| lustrous eyes. 


She came forward calmly and put her | 


hand in his: it was as cold as iceon this hot 
August day. 

“You are better, my dear child?”’ the 
doctor said gently, holding the chill hand 
in his and searcbing her face with hisclear, 
kind eyes. 


“T am quite well,”’ she answered calmly. 


“T bave not been ill, Doctor Pearson.”’ 


She took ber band from his witb a very 





tioningly. ‘Yet you have kept your old 
friends from you, Mabel. Was that kind? 
You were sure of the sincerity of their 
sympathy.’’ 

‘*Y es,” she answered, very gently but In 
the same unemotional voice. “But 1 have 
heen much ocoupied.”’ 

“T heard that Mr. Clark had been with 
you tor a few hours,’’ remarked the doc- 
tor. 

“He could only stay a very short time, 
and indeed it was not necessary that he 
should stay longer.’’ She lifted her eyes, 
softened by a momentary gratitude, to his 
as she continued: “You and Mr. Gresham 
kindly spared me all trouble, It was very 
good of you and the rector.” 

‘Have you seen Mr. Gresham?’’ 

“No,” 

‘It seemed as if she were going to add 
something to this curt reply, but checked 
herself suddenly. A short silence followed; 
Mabel sat motionless, her hands clasped on 
her lap, her dark shadowed eyes looking 
straight before her. The doctor watched 
her keenly. 

“You are going away?’’ he asked then. 
“I was glad to hear. The change will do 
you good, Mabel.”’ 

She moved her hands a little restlessly, 
it was —4 first sign of agitation she had yet 
shown. | 

“I could not remain here,”’ she said, with 
acaught breath. ‘This house is haunted 
now to me,’’ 

“You are not going to sell it?’’ he said 
quickly. 

“Sell it!’ She looked at him in amaze- 
ment. ‘Sell it?—oh, no!’’ 

He gave a sigh of relief. 

““T was afraid Mr. Clark might have per- 
suaded you,” he remarked, with a little 
embarrassment. ‘I am glad you have no 
such intention. When will you return?’”’ 

“When I have laid the ghost,’’ she an- 
swered calmly. 

It was the doctor’s turn to look amazed 
now; he gazed at her with surprise and 
questioning in his kind eyes: there was 
no smile upon her lips, her face was per- 
fectly quiet and impassive. Involuntarily 
he put out his hand and laid it upon her 
wriat, 

She smiled faintly. 

“Are you feeling tiny pulse?’’ she said. 


| “Do you think I am a little light-headed” 


You need not be afraid, Doctor Pearson, I 
was never calmer and juieter than I am to 
day.’’ 

“These have been sad and lonely days 
for you, my poor child,’’ he replied gently. 
“Why would you not come to ua, or let my 
sister come to you?” 

‘Because I wanted to be alone,’’ she an 
swered steadily. “I did not doubt your 
kindness or Miss Pearson's, but I wae fit 
company for no one but myself, ny dear, 
kind old friend. 

“Well, well,’ he said gently, patting the 
hand be held in his, “achange will do you 
good. Where are you going?’ 

“| do not know,”’ she replied, with alittle 
despairing shrug of her slight shoulders, 

“You have not decided?’’ 

“I do not know. Iam going away with 
a purpose; where that will lead me, I can- 
not tell.”’ 

“What is your purpose?” 

She hesitated for a moment, then replied 
in these words: 

‘“T'> find my sister's murderer" 

Fully a minute's silence followed the ut 
terance of the words; in intense surprise 
in horror too great for words the doctor 


ooked at her, as if he teared she was not 
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good kind man, you were my father’s friend 
and Pauline’s’’—her voice faltered misera- 
bly as she uttered the beloved name—‘tyou 
were always good to her and to me; will 
you be kinder now than you have ever 
been? Will you help me in this, the one 
duty of my life?’’ 

He had listene«| to her in silence, looking 
at her with the same horrified amazement; 
now he pushed back his chair from hers, 
and put his hand to his brow in a bewild- 
ered manner. Not only had Bell surprised, 
but she had shocked him. 

“Do you remember,” she said quietly, 
after a pause, ‘the words you spoke to me 
the night she—she—died? You said some 
terrible shock or some great trouble had 
killed her, that but for it sho might have 
lived many years in health and happiness! 
You have not forgotten?’’ 

“No,” he replied gravely. 

“You questioned me,” the girl went on, 
in the same quiet unemotional manner; 
“you asked me what had happened to dis- 
tress and shock her #0 terribly. I told you 
that she had seen no one out of the house, 
that she had parted from me in pertect 
health and happiness, and that halfan hour 
afterwards I found her—dying!” 

He heard her without interruption, look- 
ing ather the while with all his protes- 
sional instincts arqused. He could detect 
nothing of excitement in her face or mans 
ner; she looked as anmoved, she spoke as 
calmly as if they were discussing some 
subject that was of perfect indifference to 
them both, 

“Tt was true that she bad seen no one,” 
she continued, in the same perfectly equa- 
ble manner; “but she had had « letter. It 
seems that it had come too late for the ordi- 
nary delivery, but that Mr. Pointer had 
been coming this way, and had brought it 
to her You decided—you, Doetor Pear- 
son, not I—that this letter had caused the 
violent agitation which I dare not think of 
now. We—Dorcas and I—read the letter, 
and we found that you were right in your 
surmise,’”’ 

There wasalittie table at the doctor's 
side; resting his elbow upon it, he leaned 
his head upon his hand, shading his eyes 
with his fingers. Hell’s manner was more 
painful to witness than any passionate griet 
oould have been, 

“Poctor Vearson,’’ she went on, rising 
slowly from her seat and standing before 
him, ere etand graceful in her heavy black 





| gown, ‘‘that letter killed my sister, the 
| hand which penned its most cr uel contents 
4 stabbed her to the heart as surely as, and 
|} ynore cruel than, if ithad p unyed «a dagyer 
4 there; the writer of that letter is her mur 
derert”’ 
“But! 
speak, and, in his earnestness, he put his 


the old man rose as he began to 


j band upon her shoulder ‘the writer of 
{ that letter may not be responsible for its 
contents,”’ he said 
sur sister the tidings it Im 


“Perhaps he or she was 
1 forced to tell y 
| parted. The bearer of ill news may have 


a thankless and painful office, but it is one 


i murely for which he or she cannot be 
/ blamed, 

j ‘The writer of this letter alone is respon 
‘ gible for its contents,’ the girl replied, 
“therefore he i# Pauline’s murderer.” 


“That isa harsh word, Mabel,” the do 


tor said gravely 


“The truth is often hars 
juictly; ‘ana at is the 4 
was well and ha } wie 
etter, When she read - 
she herself said with her last ut the 
art | 4 A t ~~ 
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in amazement, and once more wondering 
if her terrible grief had turned her brain. 
“Yeu, your help!" 


CHAPTER VII. 

PROFOUND silence followed the 

A quietly-spoken words; standing oppo 

site to each other in the shaded light 

of the quiet room, the old man and the 

young girl taced each other, their eyes 

meeting in a fixed gaze; Bell's dark, lus. 

trous glance full of sombre resolution, the 

doctor's tired, grave blue eyes expressive | 
of amazed questioning. 

On one side, youth —defiant, passionate, 
absorbed in the one thought which ruied 
Hell's life henceforward; on the other, age 
—grave, doubtful, anxious, seeing farther 
into the future from wider and looyer ex 
perience of the past. Mabel, as was nat 
ural, was the tirst to break that silence 

“Let us understand each other,’’ she 
mald quietly. ‘Please sit down.”’ 

Mechanically the old man obeyed; he 
had known Bell from her birth, and had 
looked upon herasachild; but he could 
no longer assert the authority his) old | 
friendship undoubtedly gave him. He | 
felt am if this beautiful young creature, 
with ber stern mouth and sombre eyes 





had long passed beyond any control of 
his She, too, seated herself, with her | 
hands clasped upon her knees, with her | 
eyes Upon his face, 


“Doetor,’’ 


she said gravely, “who was 
Vauline’s lover?’’ 

“Vauline’s lover?’ he repeated help 
lexsly. 

“Y @n,"’ 

“Pauline had no lover,’’ he answered, 
pushing bis thick gray bair from his fore 
head with a bewildered gesture, “Unless” 
—he paused, something like comprehen- 

sion dawned upon him—do you mean the 
rector?” he asked. 

“The rector?” Bell repeated slowly. 

“You, Mr. Gresham was deeply in love 
with her, and I always hoped she would 
listen to his suit, but soe refused him—he 
told me so himeaelt. 

“Ab!” Bell said quietly. “No, ldo not 
mean the rector, and yet, if she had but 
loved him, she would have been well and 
happy now.” 

“Would that she had,’’ the old doctor 
muttered, thinking sorrowtully of the 
young oclergyman’s grief and of the ideal 
home which mnight have been if the dead 
girl had but returned his love, 

“Aye, would that she had!’ echoed Bel] 
sadly. “But although she did not love 
him,’ she went on bitterly, “there was an- 
other whom she did love, and it was he 
who killed her,” 

“IT know of no one,” he replied stead- 
lastly. 

“That is strange. If there had been a 
stranger at Dingle you would have known 
it?’’ 

‘(Certainly I should,’’ he replied prompt. 
ly. ‘*Noone could remain in the Village 
longer than an hour or two without my 
knowledge I believa.” ? 





“And there bas not been any stranger 
any artist, staying here?’ she asked 
eagerly. 

“No, TL believe not; indeed, I am sure 





there has not. There is, as you know 
Mabel, no accommodation in the village 
for # stranger; and the advent. of 
could not fail to make a commotion,” 
“Then,”’ she said quietly, “he must have 
been staying at Chagford." 
Another silence followed. 


Bell sat mo 
tionless, an expression of deep and con- 
centrated thought on her face. The doctor 
watched closely as before, but with less 
professienal interest in his scrutiny; there 
were no signs of illness of mind or body 
about Bell, 

“There has been no stranger, no artist at 
Dingle,’ he repeated decidedly; ‘of that 
you may be assured."’ 

“And yet," she replied calmly, “within 
the last few months—or it may be weeks 
Pauline bad a lover, whom she lov ed, who 
Was a stranger here,’’ 

She spoke with the quiet resolve of cer. 
tainty; she evidently, as even the reluct- | 
ant doctor owned to Himself, must have 


THE SATURDAY 


“By profession, or as an amateur?’’ 

“P think by profession; he is not rich? 
answered Beli, with slight hesitation. 

“Cannot Mra. Fane give you some infor- 
mation about him?” Doctor Pearson asked, 
rising and pushing aside his chair. 

“No!” 

“How isthat? Did not Pauline confide 
in her?’’ 

“Notin this instance! She guessed, or 
suspected, that Pauline had a lover, but, 
faithful friend as she is, she could not 
speak to her about her suspicions, She 
waited, boping that Pauline would confide 
in ber.”’ 

“What aroused her suspicions?’ asked 
the doctor, pausing for a moment in his 


’ 


restloss perambulations to await the re 


ly. 
lt was slow in coming; the words seemed 
hard to speak; the pallor on the young 
girl's face had deepened to the hue of 
death itself when she spoke. 

“My sister's happiness!’ she said slowly. 

The doctor uttered an exclamation of 
pity. Out of this bappiness had arisen 
death. The girl looked at him with # 
heartrending expression in her beautiful, 
desolate eyes, 

“Her bappiness!’ she repeated in a voice 
full of tearsjalthough no moisture dimmed 
the lustre of ber pathetic glance. ‘You 
know how quiet she always was; of late 
she had sung about the house, and had 
been as bright «8 a sunbeam, and had 
bloomed into new life and beauty. She 
was likea rose in June, Dorcas said,’’ the 
yirl continued in her pathetic voice, 80 
bright and beautiful and sweet.” 

“But she would.naturally rejoice at 
your approaching return,” the man said 
when he could speak. 

“Yos, but not of that only, or so greatly,” 
she answered. “She had never been in 
such good spirits, I myself thought her 
lovelier than | had ever seen her, Besides, 
I knew there was something she had to 
tell me.” 

“How did you know?” he asked, 

“She had hinted at something in her let- 
ters,’ Bell answered. “And she said when 
we inet that she had something nice and 
giad to tell me, and that it was no wonder 
she looked well, since she was 80 happy.’’ 

For the tirst time during the interview 
her calmness tailed her; her voice taltered, 
her head drooped, two large teary rolled 
heavily down her pale cheeks and thll upon 
her clasped hands. ‘There were tears in the 
doctor's eyes a8 he stood resting his hand 
on her chair, 

“And she did not tell you?” he said pres- 
ently. 

“She could not; she said it was too long 
a story to tell me then; when | saw her 
next sheo—had had her death blow,”’ 

“And—torgive me for hurting you, Bell, 
but I can searcely help it, my poor, dear 
ehild.”’ 

“Nothing burts me,” she replied quietly. 
“Nothing burts me now. One great blow 
has stunned me and made me incapable of 
feeling any more pain.” 

“Did she never speak of this man to 
you?” he asked gently. 

“Not to me,’’ she answered slowly, “But 
she spoke of him in her death agony. She 
thought they were in the woods together, 
and—and——”’ 

She paused, then continued: 

“And she spoke to him and said how 
much she loved him, and——”’ 

Again her self-control tailed her for a 
moment; she had clasped her hands so 
tightly that the nails had entered her ten- 
der tlesh; even her lips were white now, 

“And at the last she remembered the let 
ter,” she continued harshly. “At the last 
she remembered it, and the remembrance 
broke her heart.” 

“Poor child, poor Pauline!’ murmured 
the old man, tenderly and sorrowfully. 
“Can you tell me what the letter said, my 
dear?’ ' 

“Can | tell you?’ she repeated with a 
faint bitter smile, “Am I likely to have 
forgotten? It bade ber tarewell, kindly 
and courteously enough, It recalled the 
pleasant hours they bad spent together 





bad some good grounds for that asser 
ion. 

“Whatdo you know of this unknown 
lover, Mabel?’ 


| 


Doctor Pearson asked 
presently, breaking the deep and thought 
ful silence which had fallen up 


“But little,’ she answered; 


mM them. 
“yet, per 
haps, enough.’’ 

“What is bis name? It may help me, 
perhaps, to recall him.’ 


eoffrey Han 
eoffrey lia " 
alr ‘¥ 
4 
y “aT id 
~ eal i re 6} i ~ 
aa e And he is an artis 


© gOOd bye for ever. 


under the pine trees, and it regretted that 
they had come to anend. And it said how 
unworthy the writer felt of the love he had 
had the misfortune to win, and how he re- 
Kretted that his poverty and hers torced 
him to bid her an eternal farewell. He had 


) other ties, he said, and he was obliged to 


part from her. She would guess what they 


were, he added. lis aunt had other views 


for him, and he bad told her enough of his 
position for er, Pauline, to Know how tn 
al Hu I I | $ 
4 | lal 4 ) Ske re t 
< 4 é arm Hi “ ¢ 
er y 7 i é riy s\ é 
asted, but he Was omupelled to bid her 


lam afraid! have not 
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quite done justice to the elegance of bis | terrupted coldly. “Iiven if it were 


style,”’ concluded the girl, with a faint, bit- 
ter sunile, sadder to witness than the most 
passionate outbreak of tears, ‘but the sub- 
stance of the letter isin what 1 have told 
you. 1 have omitted nothing save bis as 
surance that no doubt they would soon for- 
get each other, and tiat life was full of part- 
ing.”’ 

“The dastard'”’ Doctor Pearson muttered 
through his set teeth, his kind, rugged face 
pale as the girl’sown in bis anger. “The 
cowardly villain!” 

Bell's eyes flashed through the tears that 
stood thickly in them. She held out her 
hand to him with a frank, almost queenly 
gesture, 

“Thank you,” she said gravely. “Do you 
wonder now, my kind old friend, that I 
wish to revenge my sister’s murder upon 
the man who killed ber?” 

Doctor Pearson bad not foreseen the ques- 
tion. He dropped her little chill hand and 
stepped back a little; the girl’s eyes fol- 
lowed him questioningly, her lips curled 
slightly. 

“You do not doubt the justice of my 
cause?’’ she asked, “You do not—you can- 
not—deny that this letter killed her! She 
loved this man; she trusted him; she gave 
him ber whole heart, and he cast it back— 
bleeding, torn, lacerated, at her teet! Is 
such a deed to go unpunished?” 

The old man looked at her in mute re- 
monstrance; bé had no words ready just 
then to answer her pleadings. The impas- 
sioned voice went on: 

“If he had taken a dagger and stabbed 
her to the heart, he would have been tried 
and condemned! Is one deed less cruel 
than the oyher?) As surely as Paulinedied, 
(ieottrey Hamilton killed her. Shall! bis sin 
go unpunished because it did not bring 
him within the reach of the law?’’ 

“His sin will bring itsown punishment,” 
the doctor said rather lamely. ‘He will 
know the bitterness of remorse, Mabel.’’ 

“Do you think he, and such as he, can 
feel remorse?” she replied scornfully. 

“But he loved her,’’ murmuréd the kind- 
ly old doctor, 

Hie was anxious only to soothe the in- 
tense passionate pain which he himself 
could scarcely understand, but with which 
he sympathized nevertheless, sobered as 
his own feelings were by age and a close 
xequaintance with the sins atid follies of 
frail humanity. 

“Loved her?” she echoed, with bitterest 
disdain, “He never loved her, tor he could 
not love; he would not know the meaning 
of the word, She was beautiful and gentle 
and he admired her, and her love tor bim 
amused the long, tedious days, perbaps. 
Besides, he was proud, doubtless, of hav- 
ing won her love, proud of his conquest, of 
the power he had obtained of breaking her 
heart, and it so pleased him. And be used 
that power! ‘There was not one line in that 
fatal letter which showed real teeling or 
compunction, From beginning to end, it 
was selfish, worthless, heartless, cruel! [tf 
ithad been otherwise | might have con- 
demned him less utterly. I have read his 
cruel words again, and again, and again, 
and find in them no trace of real tenderness 
or sincere regret—nothing but a selfish de- 
sire to save himself-any annoyance or in- 
convenience. It we had a brother, do you 
think Gieotfrey Hamilton would have dared 
to treat her thus?” 

“Heis a villain! A cowardly villain!” 
replied the old man fiercely. ‘But what 
can you do, my poor child?” 

“T think,” she said, disregarding his 
question, and speaking in a tone of 6x quis- 
ite pathos; “[ think if she had found in the 


word with a ring of truth in it, to show ber 
that she had not been entirely deceived; 
thatin his way he really nad loved ber, 
and yrieved for the pain he bad given her, 
I think her heart would not have broken as 
it did.”’ 

Once more the great tear-drops rose in 
her eyes and rolled slowly down her pale 
cheeks. Doctor Pearson had begun to pace 
the room again, With hasty, agitated steps; 
old as he was, be was longing to have ( ieot- 
frey Hamilton at his mercy just then, 

“I bave read somewhere,” Bell went on, 
“that life can hold no deeper misery than 
the Knowledge of the unworthiness of the 
person we love best, and that mIséry was 
hers in its fullest measure. She loved him 
and trusted him with # great love, a per. 
fect trust, and she found that he was un- 


worthy of either. No wonder the discov- 





ery broke her heart.” 
‘Il think you scarce ¥Y make suflicient al 
Wa slate ry if Sister Ss healtli 
a t is A AVS ute Ke ner 
eu As Was weak a sucden 
right , . " 
rigt Kot have had a similar effect upon 
| he anyti x, In short, and—— 


‘You do not speak as you feel,” Bell in- 


‘tter one re j | 
letter on al expression of sorrow, one 














80, the 
shock of the letter killed her, and in my 


eyes, aye, and in yours, Doctor Peason, he 
is her murderer!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OCTOR PEARSON recei ved Bell's re. 
)) proach, for her tone had made her 

words distinctly reproacntul—in gj. 
lence, perbaps he recognized its justice, 
He bad not spoken as he felt, he knew 
tbat the shock of the letter had killed Pay. 
line Stanley, and ip his heart he telt the 
keenest anger against the traitor who had 
won her love, and cast it from him like a 
toy of which he had wearied. But his 
anger did not blind him to the hopelens. 
ness of Mabel’s project, nor the horror 
of it 

He bad loved the dead gir! almost as 
dearly as if she had been his own child, 
and he knew her to have been a person of 
deep feelings and extremely sensitive or- 
ganization. Moreover he knew that the 
wealth of tenderness lying under the 
placid demeanor had not been wasted by 
indiscriminate flirtations and light, care- 
less evanescent fancies, 

This love which sbe bad not known un- 
til she was a woman, would have been, he 
felt, the one deep passion of her lite, if she 
had lived to extreme old age, and for this 
love she had given her life, 

He sympathized truly and sincerely with 
her sister’s sorrow, and he sbared her 
anger against Pauline’s betrayer; but he 
could not sympathize in ber project of re- 
venge, partly because he saw its utter 
hopelessness, How could she, a young 
girl, helpless and unaided, revenge her- 
self on this man, of whom she knew noth- 
ing but his name. Even that, Doctor 
Pearson telt, might have been an assumed 
one. That he was a clever man of the 
world, able to keep his own counsel and 
lay his own plans, was probable, since he 
had managed to win Pauline Stanley's 
love, and still keep his presence at Dingle 
unknown. 

His influence, too, over her must have 
been great, since he had induced Pauline, 
who was the soul of candor, to keep their 
love even from her sister and her taithful 
nurse and triend, What could this poor, 
inexperienced child do to injure him? Be- 
sides, the crime—tor in the dector’s old- 
fashioned creed of honor it was a crime— 
which he had committed is so lightly 
thought of in the great world. A _ broken 
vow—vows are to be broken—a girl] jilted! 
Are not girls jilted every day? And the 
faithless lover is received with no less 
sweet smiles and cordial greetings! 

Nay, is he not looked upon asa lucky 
fellow to be such a conquering hero? How 
could this poor, pretiy, helpless child 
avenge her sister’s wrongs? 

The very thought might have made hiin 
smnile if he bad not been too much dis- 
turbed by the resolution which looked at 
him out of Bell’s dark, gloomful eyes. 

He stopped his restless perambulations, 
and gently put his hand upon her shoulder. 

“Mabel,’’ ne said, with a tremor ip his 
kind old voice, “I think you will not 
doubt my old friendship; it 1s as true for 
you, my child, as it was for your father, 
and he was the dearest friend I ever 
had,”’ 

“IT could never doubt your triendship,”’ 
the girl answered him steadily, with 4 
slight emphasis on the two last words. Sbe 
might not doubt his friendship, but she 
might doubt the wisdom of his advice. 

“In what Iam going to say to you, my 


| little girl,” he continued, “I am guided 


| only by my aflection for and interest in 


you, and by the wider experience and 
greater knowledge of the world which my 
age has given me. Will you bear me 
calmly and patiently?” 

Bell looked up at him with softened 
eyes, 

“I owe to your goodness more than 4 
patient bearing, Doctor Pearson,” she ré- 
pled, with atremor in her preity girlish 
voice, which had regained some of its lost 
sweetness. “Of course, 1 will hear you, 
my kind old triend; and I will thank you 
also, even if I cannot agree with what you 
say.’’ 

“Thank you,” he said, smiling. ‘But, 
Mabel, even though you should not agre 
with me, surely you will remember whi'é 
you listen, that my age and experience 
give my advice some weight.”’ 

“] will remember,’’ she said gently. 

He put her ipto a low chair and satdow! 
beside her, holding her hand in his; it was 


old and chill, but jUlle passive Her eves 
rested on bis tace 
‘Mabe he said gravely 5 
tract inv words: I believe that the ®! 
that letter killed your sister She was 


never a strong woman, and she was! 
able to bear what would scarcely have al- 















































































fected the health of a stronger person. 

Therefore, it seems that you have some 

fair grounds for your assertions that the 

writer Of that letter caused her death; but 
” 

He paused. She had not removed her 
eyes from his face, and her own had not 
changed, but her hand had stirred slightly 
in his clasp. 

“But trom your own account, Bell,’’ he 
went on, as she did not speak, ‘‘we cannot 
doubt that the pain was not willingly 
given. No man who had loved a girl, 6s- 
pecially a beautiful, tender creature like 
Pauline, could leave her without pain. 
Whatever the appearance may be, my 
child, depend upon it the letter was not 
written without suffering, even although 
the writer could not guess*the terrible ef- 
tect of his words.”’ 

Again Bell’s chill fingers moved in his 
as if they sought to set themselves free 
trom his clasp, but he held them firmly. 

“Therefore, I think we cannot call Geot- 
frey Hamilton a murderer, because a 
crime unwittingly comwmitted does not 
make a man guilty of wilful sin.’’ 

“The counsel for the defence pleads 
well,” the girl said slowly, with a faintand 
exceedingly bitter smile. “But his cause 
too weak to give his eloquence the convic- 
tion of truth.”’ : 

“And there is another thing we ought to 
remember,’’ he continued, disregarding 
the bitterly-spoken words. “That Pauline 
was a country girl: pure, simple, sweet, 
without a soupeon of coquetry in her na- 
ture, and one who would perhaps take 
seriously words spoken lightly, and with- 
out real intent. Mr. Hamilton, on the con- 
trary, was doubtless a man of the world, 
well versed in the art of flirtation, and he 
may not have imagined that she was un- 
like the girls of his world; that she would 
take as earnest the compliments and pretty 
speeches, which are the monniie courante 
of society.”’ 

He paused: as she herself had said, his 
cause was a weak one, and his eloquence 
lacked the conviction of truth; he did not 
feel what he said, and Bell’s clear eyes had 
penetrated the weak points of bis armor. 
She waited to see if he would speak again, 
then very gently but very coldly she an- 
swered him. 

“I tail to see the force of your reasoning, 
doctor,” she said, ‘Nay, it seems to me 
that it only strengthens the accusation 
against Mr. Hamilton. Surely Pauline’s 
innocence and simplicity, and her taith in 
bim, should have been her greatest safe- 
guards; because he is a man of the world 
and used to girls who flirt and offer their 
hearts to the first comer who chooses to 
ask for them, ought he not all the more to 
have respected a pure-hearted girl to wiom 
flirtation was impossible? And that he 
did more than flirt with her, I am sure,”’ 

“You have no proofs,’”’ he interrupted 
quickly. 

“Pardon me,’’ she replied coldly, “I 
bave proots. Do you know how 1 have 
smployed the last fortnight, Doctor Pear- 
son? I bave not been idly indulging in 
my griet. There will be time enough to 
weep for my darling when I have revenged 
her! I have been looking for proofs ot her 
lover’s treachery, and for a clue to lead me 
to bim,”’ 

“You have not succeeded—you have not 
succeeded, I hope?’’ he said eagerly. 

“I bave not succeeded, and yet I have 
not been quite unsuccessful,’’ she answered 
coldly. 

She lett her seat and crossed the room to 
& quaint Chippendale writing-table, at 
Which Doctor Pearson had seen Pauline 
Stanley seated many a time. 

A vision passed before nim now of her 
graceful white-clad form seated before it, 
her golden head bent over her writing, her 
sliin white fingers holding her pen and 
skimming rapidly over the paper. A fair, 
white, gracious presence hers had been; 
how great a contrast was the one which 
stood there now, in sombre, straightly-fal|- 
ing robes of black and dark, sombrs eyes, 
and firmly closed lips. 

Watching Bell with curiosity and anx- 
iéty, the old man saw her open one of the 
little drawers and take outa smal! packet 
Of letters, daintily tied with pale tinted rib- 
bons; her hand shook a little as she ex- 
tracted them from their hiding place; but 
She was otherwise quite calm as she came 
back to his side. 

“Having read one of Geofirey lHarmil- 
ton’s effusions, I permitted myself to read 


’ 


the others,” she said sternly. “J found 
‘hese in Pauline’s dressing-case; they had 
réad many times, few and short as 
are, and though they te ne y 

Se [x rhape, they tell me that a ig 
1 not love her he feigned to do so, and 


doubtless bis knowle dge of the world e1 
abled him to do so 


well, They are very 
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short,’’ she continued, untying the ribbon 
and putting the three or four notesa—for 
they were not letters, except one, which 
was longer than the rest—before him, “If 
you care to read them, do so; anything is 
allowable in such a cause as ours.” 

“1 need not read them, Bell,’’ he replied, 
putting them gently aside. ‘They are 
written, | presume, in the same hand-writ- 
ing as that last letter?’’ 

“Yes,’’ she replied steadily, although her 
fingers shook as she refolded the papers 
and tied them up again. “They are merely 
notes appointing a meeting—no place is 
mentioned, but it would appear that they 
alway met in the same place—but short as 
they are, they are impassioned and effusive, 
and are signed ‘Ever devotedly yours,’ He 
has not put his full name to them,” she 
added bitterly; “he was too cautious for 
that. Hisinitials are appended to one or 
two, the others are signed “ieof!.’”’ 

“Then how do you know his name?’’ the 
doctor asked gravely, looking at her in sor- 
rowful bewildment. “Did she tell you? 
Was that letter signed?” 

“Oh, no,’’ she answered. ‘Neither did 
Pauline tell me. How could she, poor girl? 


No, she kept his secret truly and taith. 
fully as she loved him.,’’ 
“How did you find itoutthen? Is it not 


possible that you are mistaken?” 

“No,” she replied steadily, though her 
lips trembled alittle. “Among the many 
letters I found this.’’ 

jier hand shook Jike a leaf as she held it 
out towards him; between her trembling 
fingers was a gentleman’s visiting card. 
Doctor Pearson took it and read: 

“Geottrey Hamilton, Artists’ Club, Pic- 
cadilly.”’ 

“It may not be his card,’’ the old doctor 
said obstinately. 

“If it were not his card, would she have 
treasured it like that?’’ the girl said pas- 
sionately, losing her patience before his de- 
termined opposition and the many obsta- 
cles he was putting in her way. “Shecalled 
him ‘Geoff,’ and his letters are signed “i. 
H.,’ and this card is with them. Oh, but 
too surely he is the man who betrayed her, 
who stabbed her to the heart!’ 

She slipped the card into the band of 
pale pink ribbon which secured the letters, 
and put them back in the writing-table; she 
locked it with a little key hanging to her 
watch-chain, and came back to the table by 
which the doctor stood. 

“These, then, are your only means of 
discovering Mr. Hamiltom?”’ he said, with 
a compassionate shake of the head. ‘Why, 
child, you know simply nothing of him.” 

“J know that his neme is Geotfrey Ham- 
ilton, that he isa member of the Artists’ 
Club, that he is young, not wealthy, but 
that he has expectations from bis aunt, his 
uncie’s widow. I know, too, that he is a 
tair man, and that he can sing. With less 
data than this people have been discovered, 
even in this wide world, doctor, and I do 
not despair of finding him yet!’ 

“But if you find him what then? Do you 
think he will care for your reproaches, or 
fee! more than the most passing shock of 
surprise and pain at your sister’s death, 
Whatinjury can you do him, you poor 
child? His crime is one the law cannot 
touch. My dear little girl, put this wild 
project from your mind, it is a horrible one 
in itself, and it will only bring you tmisery 
and distress.’’ 

“J cannot,’’ Bell answered steadily, ‘nor 
if I could, would I! Pearson, my 
project is no wild one. I have thought over 
it well, and I will carry it out. As he made 
my darling suffer, so shall he suffer. There 
must be some tneéans by which I can reach 


Doctor 


him, and those means shall not escape 
me.” 
“Itis all inadness together,’’ exclaimed 


the old man irritably. “You know nothing 
ot the man but his name; all the rest is sur- 
mise! You have no ineans even of identi 
fying him if you were to meet him to-mor- 
row. Hamiiton is not a very uncommon 
pane, neither is Geotfrey, I havenodoubt 
that there is more than one Geoflrey Harn- 
ilton knocking about the world, Why, 
only the other day, my sister read in a@ list 
ot bridesmaids at some fashionable wed- 
ding, your own nameé, your sister’s, and 


vw? 


them total strangers! 

“So much the better,’’ she replied coldly. 
“If my name is a common one, he will not 
being her sister when we 
as meet we shall, Do 





suspect me ot 


meet tor Pearson!’ 


she added passionately. “I have told you 


] could not forego ny vengeance—nay, itis 
I not vengeance t is istice!—and at 
Ww } , ¢if | { | wh 
. “8 tat 
4 a _ bs ‘ 4 
Pauline es tou and stands with her 
hands pressed to her sid6, ar r eyes 


fixed upon min 


she 
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would ask me if I have forgotten! Day 
after day I live through that agony which | 
suflered when with her. I never enter this 
room without seeing her with her head ly- 
ing prone upon the table, and meeting the 
look which made my heart stand atill with 
fear. Again and again, daily — almost 
hourly—I live through it! I again bold 
her form in my arms, I feel her tremble 
irom head to foot—I hear the faint words, 
‘stabbed to the heart!’ I feel her heavy 
head upon my shoulder, the great throbs of 
her heart against my hand! I feel her 
stagger and taint, and I tremble under her 
weight as she lies like a dead woman in 
my arins!”’ 

She paused, breathless, exhausted, faint- 
ing by her passionate pain. Too much 
moved to speak, the doctor covered his 
eyes with his hand to shut out the beauti- 
ful, anguished face. 

‘(My life is one long misery to me now,”’ 
she continued hoarsely. “Oh, will it ever 
be anything else, | wonder? Shall I ever 
loss the memory of those terrible hours? If 
you had seen her you would never have 
forgotten it either! “Oh, how she suffered! 
how she suffered! She, who never wilfully 
hurt anyone or anything in her lite, that 
she should have been so cruelly and basely 
wounded! What had she done, except be 
too good, and pure, and sweet? Oh, my 
darling, it is not vengeance I ask, it is only 
justice!’ 

Her voice rose almost to a scream as she 
spoke the last word. She stood white, wild, 
motionless, with both her hands clasped 
over her aching beert, then she sank intoa 
chair and hid her face upon them. 

With tears in his eyes the doctor put his 
hand upon the bowed head, pitying her, as 
in all his kind and compassionate life he 
had never pitied anyone before, 

fie knew how strong an affection bound 
her to her sister; he knew that, of necoss- 
ity, no ordinary love existed between the 
two. Mabel had grown from childhood, 
owing all the brightness of her elder sister, 
who had been sister, mother, and friend to 
her. 

To lose this dear one would, in any case, 
be a terrible blow, but to lose her thus sud- 
denly, cruelly; to witness—in the very first 
hour of the home-coming to which both 
girla had looked forward to so eagerly— 
such terrible suffering, both of mind and 
body. Oh, surely such atrial as this had 
rarely been the lot of any tender, loving 
girl on the brink of womanhood. 

No wonder she felt strongly, passionate- 
ly, about this cruel wrong which had been 
done, yet, What could she do?—what wild 
project was in her mind? These were not 
days when people could be revenged upon 
their encimnies by a hired stiletto, they were 
in the prosaic nineteenth century. 

Every minute as it passed added to his 
intense conviction of Bell’s inability to 
carry outthe wild and desperate scheme 
of revenge she had formed, and which, in 
all probability, she would fail in carrying 
out. 

Perhaps if she would confide in him, if 
she would tell him something of ber plans, 
they might talk them over together more 
calmly than they had done hitherto, and he 
would, perhaps, succeed in discouraging 
her. 

Poor foolish, unhappy child; she had 
been reading novels and dwelling upon 
them until ber judgment was not to be de- 
pended upon; she was giving herself up to 
her griet and nursing her proposed venge 
ance until she was incapable of judging be 
tween right and wrong. 

He had not prudent either in his 
opposition to her plans, it would be wiser 
toexplain the futility of them than to pooh- 
pooh them as he had done. It they talked 
them quietly over, it was just possible he 
in diseouraging her, and 


been 


might succeed 








her own, Janet Pearson—and everyone of | 


prove to her how wild and foolish her in- 
| tentions were. The desire to do was strong 
| on his heart as he bent over her, and gently 
touched the bowed head. 

“Tell me what you are going to do, Kell,” 
he said gently. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
— oe <a 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dent, —In_ the 
| United States, New York was the first 
State to abolish imprisonment tor debt. 


This wasin 1331. Theotber States soon fol 
lowed that 6xample, and though the insol- 
vent laws now in existence in the several 
States of the Union differ greatly in detail, 
permitting 


they all agree in 
freedom except in Cases wherein dishonesty 


render 


and speculatio! the debtor alse 
amenat the penal codé 
—_ - 
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° 
Bric-a-Brac. 

A BeEktLeé Prorurke.—A wondertul land- 
acape on exhibition in Paris has been @exe- 
cated in Kuropean and foreign insecta, 
Every desired tone is supplied by 45,000 
bugs and beeties in the foreground and 
1000 varieties of the insect tribe form the re- 
mainder of the pictures. The work re- 
quired tour years of the artist's time. 

Tink Marcu Snow.—A strange custom 
in Germany, and one which obtains also in 
many parts of Ireland, is boiling the March 
snow. The water will, it is said, wash 
away freckles from the skin and make it 
clear and white. There is an old couplet 
based on this tradition, which runs: 

The March snow and May dew 
Make linen white and maidens, too, 

Books—Usury.— Books and papers were 
formerly sold only at stalls or stations,and 
the dealers were, therefore, called station 
ers, In time acertain class of the goods 
80 sold came to be known as stationery. 
Till the fitteenth century no Christians 
were allowed to recei\ se interest of money, 
and Jews were the only usurers,and there- 
tore often banished aud persecuted, 

THK Eves. — Round-shaped eyes are 
never seen in the face of a highly intellect- 
ual person, but they denote a kindly,truth 
tul and innocent nature. Kyes close to 
gether show penetration, but they also de- 
note cunning and an untruthful dispost- 
tion. The eyes which are far apart are in- 
dicative of frankness and = simplicity of 
purpose, and an honest and guileless na- 
ture. When, however, the eyes are very 
far apart, they denote stupidity. lines 
running along the eyelids from side to side 
denote a cheerful temperament, or, at any 
rate, one in whom the sense of fun is apt to 
be rather strong. 

THE Horse-sanok Suave.—The Chi- 
nese, With all their education and intelli- 
gence, are in many things very sUpersti- 


tious. There are no railroads in China, 
though it is interwoven with telegraph 
lines. The reason given for there not be- 


ing railroads (save, possibly, a few to coal 
mines) is that it would be necessary to pass 
through many cemeteries, and the dragon 
underneath would bring disaster, ‘The 
good spirit lives in the south,and he brings 
peace and gladness; hence cemeteries are 
arranged in horse-shoe form to cateh the 
good spirit. The natural features of Pekin 
are in the shape of a horse-shoe, the open- 
ing tothe south; hence its location is tar in- 
land and difficult of access, 


Sowem Bronreart Dara. Verses in the 
Old Testament, 25,241; verses in the New 
Testainent, 7,950; the books of the Old 
Testament, 30; the books of the New Testa 
the Old 


192,430; letters in the New ‘Tostament, 554 


ment, 27; words in Testament, 
820; words in the New Testament, 131,255; 
chapters in the Old Testament, 29; letters 
in the Old Testament, 
the New 260; the word 
hovah’’ times; the middle 
book of the Old Testament is Proverbs; the 
middle chapter of the Old ‘Testament is 
Job xxix; the middle verse of the New 
Testarmont is Acts the shortest 
verse in the New Testament is John xi, bo; 


2,725,100; chapters in 
Tostament, “Je 


OCCUTE SOD 


S20, 17; 


the longest verse in the Old ‘Testament is 
iasther vill, 0; the middle book of the New 
is Second Thessalont 


‘Testament ans; the 


middle chapter and shortest in the Bibleis 


J’salon oxvil. 

Titk Ass. Assos, Like horses, are found 
in a wild state, but in yreater abundance, 
This animal is tound wild in many islands 


of the Lhe deserts of 
Libya and 
having a chiet, and 
timid. In early 
high repute, tor he was ridden both by the 


Archipelagey, and in 
Numidia, ‘They live in herds, 


each are extremely 


times the ass was held in 


poor and the rich, and is trequently tmen- 
In the prineipal 
bridled 


and answer the same pur 


tioned in the Scriplures, 


atreets of Cairo, asson Stand and 


saddled for hire, 
pose as cabs in London. In Rygyypt and 
Arabia, asses are frequently seen of great 


size and 6legance, Tueir step is light and 





| 


debtors their | 


sure, and their pace brisk and easy. They 
are not only in common use for riding in 
hygypt, but the Mohammedan merchants 
and ladies of the highest rank Use them 
In America, the ase is regarded a5 astuy 
and contemptible anita Phe Spaniards, 
on the contrary, bestow much pains 
him in endeavoring t miger 
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THE SIN OF OMISSION. 





Itian t the thing gou do, dear, 
It'eathe thiog vou've lett undone 
Whiteh @ivtes you a bltof a hearts . 


At the setting of the sun 


The tender word forgotter 
The letter you did not wiite 
The flower you might hawe sent, dear, 


Are your haunting ghosts to-night 


The stone vou might have lifted 
Outof a brother «way, 

The bit of hearteome coum 
You were hurried too much ty say 


The loving touch of the band, dear 
The gentle and wineome tone, 
That you had »time nor theught for, 


With trootlies enough of vour own 
f wheats 


f 


Phe Tittle acts 
Mo emellivy wule mit, 
These cla om te te 


Wh 


Riwels 
heverv mortal ude 
The mie 
ba hi 
Wohi t 


In oleht and allence 
l, reproachiul wraitt 
pels faintand Mayywiny, 


Anda blight has dropped on talt! 


Por life le all toe ahort, dear, 


And eorrow taall tou wreat 
Do suffer our slow compassion, 
Piiat tarries until too late 
And it's notthe thing vo tho, dear 
It°e the thing ve cave lone, 
Wh saiveey the tlt of hearts 
At the settlug of the n 


From Out the Storm. 


HY THK AUTHOR OF “HDiek'’s SWRE 
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CHAPTER XXNII.—[continurn.] 


*FIUERE is one thing,” said Marvel nerv- 
ously —"l don’t know how [shall ever 
look Mr, Savage in the face again. On, 

(loely,”’ with growing distrema, “do you 

think he Knows, has be heard what people 

have b @n saying?’’ 

“Tlow you ruu away with things! I have 
heard nobody say anything, and of course 
neither has Nigel, Tinerely wished to give 
yous hint as to what might be said, and 
you are inaking @& regular mountain out of 
it. If you intend to change your tanner 
to Nigel now, you will only cause double 
commen For goodness aake do be rational 
and sensible, and don’t aet like a mere 
baby. Now look here,”’ sai Mra, Verulam, 
whobhad by this time worked herself into # 
fine frenzy— il you are going to ery, I 
soall gO lo ty bed-room, and leave you te 
entertain the county, You won't like that! 
Pin downright sorry T spoke at all, and 
didn't let you give yourself overa rey to 
the sharks of society, Oh, no, don’t 
tean Chat!’ —with awifteontrition, “Darl- 
tng child, don't believe a word I have 
mald!'’ 

“TPT shall try to be just the same to Mr, 
Savaye today as usual, Batl know LT eould 
hot Keep itup, Cleely, ao LT shall wo away, 
upto the place in the North, to Riogwood 
Atvey. And perhaps, when you uave got 
nidoot your guests here, you will come and 
Alay with me fora while.” 

“Oh, Marvel, | have driven 
frou met" 


you away 

“You are the only person on earth who 
I*really Kind tome. Mr. Savage bas been: 
butit seers DT tust not accept trendship at 
bis tands, And you Know yourself it) is 
better lL ahould go.” : 

“Well, perbape ao,’ said Mra, 
with a sigh. 

She felt as though some tmpending mis- 
fortune was hanyiog over heras indeed the 
lowmof Marvel,whobhad grown wonderfully 
dear lo her, might be called, P 

She wentabout all the morning in a pin- 
Ing fashion, and at luncheon sent away plate 
after piate untasted, 


Verulam, 


Sir George, who was present, noticed this 
in bis silent way, and was harassed with 
doubts and fears as to what was the cause 
of her evident dejection, 

Asthe afternoon deepened, all the ter- 
races and lawns grew wav with the tmany- 
colored parments of the guests, who drove 
over in skittish comches and solemn  ba- 
roucves, respectable landsus and wmodest 
carts, to attend on Mra, Verulam, 

There was quite a stall regiment of men 


frou: the Barracks in the next town, 
and avery large regiment of giris: of all 
sizes wud ayes from the netghborhood 


around, 

Lord Castlerock drove over quite a bevy 
of pissown peopire, and Michae: Davenant, 
the new MP. in the Conservative intereat, 
who was just then being brought a good 
deal toto notice on aceount of his oratorical 
powers, brought his wife and three daugh- 
ters, 

Mra. Davenant head all 
great beautv; but the 
like their tather 
powsibie.” 


the retnains of 
daugblers were al) 
bronzed, freckled, ‘ii- 


“Are those the Davenante?’ asked Sir 
(r@orge, pullilnge Up) Lils gel em, 

“So I’m told,” answered Dameron. “It's 
well to know, ian’tit? I fee! as if i'd ail 
as much of an introduction to them as | 
shail ever want.”’ 
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| 
dence to marry aman without @& feature; | 


and’—with a sbrug of ber ample shoul- 
ders—‘*'what will you? Those hopelessly 
ugly giris are the result, But the fteature- 
lent tuan bad golden charme; and, besides 
tuat, he ia clever, Fosxbrooke says he will 
carry all before bins now.” 

“Tin glad be thought of itin tinne,’’ said 
Mr. Dameron disdainfully, who, though 
abe Quarreled with biin inces#antly, could 
not endure hearing any other wan ac- 
credited with clever qualities except her 
pusband, ‘Is he so wondertully clever? He 
basa head like a wooden borse.”” 

“Clever? It's no name for it,”’ said Kitts, 
“He isthat sharp ne eould tell what you 
were writing if be only beard the seratch- 
ing of your pen. Hels going to play old 
larry with the new Bill.” 

At that moment Mra, Verulam passed 
hy them, and Sir George weat to inset 
her. 

+16 was looking very pensive for her, 
tod, though walking with a« tall angular 
nan, Was bardly listening to what he was 
MAV III. 

Aw Sir George reached her, she was giv- 
Ing some UneaMage Lo the tall inan,who hur- 
ried off to deliver it 

“] Lave so wanted to speak to youl” said 
Sir George, in his deliberate way. “I am 
anxious to Know what has occurred to trou. 
ble you,” 

“You presuppose a good deal. In the 
first place, bow do you Know I aim troubled 
al all?’’ 

“| haven't studied you for four years for 
nothing,” said he calunly; “and, besides, 
your face is a tell-tale; and, another thingy, 
you ate such a bad luncheon,” 


“Was it bad?’ «aid she. “Oh, To am ao 


sorry! And | was beginning to hope that 
this cook——"’ 

Pause! interrupted he. “You know 
very well what] mean. But, if 1 au not 


to be allowed to help you—why, that is of 
course all about 1t.’’ 

“You help me,’ said she, with indignant 
reproach, “when the whole thing is all 
your fault! No, thank you!” 

‘“do00d heavens, what have I done now?” 
said the injured imnan, 

“Well, l hope you are 
events, atthe result of your advice, | took 
it, and Lam now the most miserable wo- 
man alive—I knew I should be. I knew, if 
l listened to anything you could say, I 
should be wretched ever after!”’ 

“Cicely, do you Know what you are say- 
ing? Wohaton earth bas bappened?’”’ 

“Ttis all very well for vou to look so 
Virtuously innocent, but the fact remains 
that you have turned Marvel out of my 
aa] 


houre! 


“My dear girl, | haven't said a word to 
Lady Wriothesiey for days beyond ‘how 


satiatied, at all 


diye do? You have got some absurd no- 
tions nixed up in your head,’’ 
“LT ahali trouble you not to call ine ab- 


surd. Do you deny that you advised tne to 
speak to Marvel about the attentions of that 
odious Nigei? Come, now, do you deny 
that? Do your’? 

“L have a vague remembrance of having 
anid it would be «a good thing if Lady 
Wriothesloy was more on her guard; but,as 
to having advis ‘ed 

“Equivocator!” interposed Mra, Verulam 
with fine contenipt, 

“Abuse me as vou will,” said he, with a 
resigned shrug, ‘lam accustomed to it; 
Out, at the saime tiie, tell ine how all this 
has come to pass, | oonclude you spoke to 
Lady Wriothesiey, and she resented your 
interference, and——” 

“Wrong, eutirely wrong! Marvel has 
the temper of an angel, and resented noth- 
ing. Kut she thinks It wiser to go; and” 
sighing—perbaps itis, After a little while 
I shall follow her.’’ 

“Where to?” 

“Ringwood Abbey,” 


“An! said Sir George, He appeared 
sunk in unpleasant theught for a minute 
ortwo, and then brightened. ‘Phere is 


capital shooting in the North,” 
kindly. 

Mrs. Verulam gave way tomiirth. 

‘it you expect Marvel to give you an in- 
Vilation lo her house, you are entirely out 
of it,’ she said. “IT sha’a’t give her a hint, 
J assure you,’’ 

“Who ittuaking ine outso inhospitable?" 
said Marvel berself at that instant. So 
you kKiow of ny intended flight, Sir 
(ieorge’’—with astiy giance at bin and a 
Dblush—*‘and you wanttG test my covers? 
Come, then. [, at least, will promise you 
the beartiest of welcomes.” 

‘There!’ said Sir George, with 
phant giance at Cicely, who made bim a 
saucy liltle face in return, “lady Wrio- 
thesley, & thousand thanks! 1 accept 
your kindest of invitauions with all my 
heart.”’ 

They had joined some of the house-party; 
and Mrs, Searlett, who was amongst them, 
iooked at Marvel. 


he said 


a triurm- 


“Tasuing invitalions? Are you leaving | 
then?’ she asked, 
“Almost directiv. I am anxious, for 


many reasons, to go back to 
houe,”’ 


tmiv northern 


She tried to speak lightly. but Mra, Ncar- | 
} Vou ar6 anyry al 


lett possessed some Strange influence over 


her—an influence almost tuesineric, that 
showed itsell In an accession nervous- 
neas whenever directly addressed by 
her. 
‘You go North? Why not South—to the | 
wers’?’ , 
I efe sZ t King wood said 
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fidelity, all the sweet dead past, with its 
Lopes and beliefs, born only to be ruthlese- 
ly destroyed, 

“And yet [should have thought that the 
Towers would have won the day in your 
esteem,’ said Mra, Scarlett, in ber soft 
volee, “It was there, was it not, that you 
were wooed and won?”’ 

“It was there 1 was married,’’ said Mar- 
vel, in the stony way she bad acquired to 
hide her pein, 

Her color faded. She knew, with an 
agony disproportionate to tbe occasion In- 
deed, yet not to be repressed, that the elder 
woman was Inoking at her, and marking 
and exulting over the sorrowful coniusion 
that was overpowering her. 

Sine would have given worlds to escape, 
but Knew not how, 

Soe sat there silent, wretched, 
voice broke on her ears that was as 
to her in ber present distress, 

“Lady Wriotuesiey! What, buried alive 
in this stifling tent? Come forth, I pray 
you, and seek with me the sylvan shades 
and groves!”’ 

W iat a kind voiceit was! Had he guessed 
her extremity, and come to her alu? She 
raised ber eyes,and returned the simile that 
Savage gave ber with a little sad one of her 
own. She rose and went to him, 


until a 
music 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

AS she been amusing herself again?’’ 
asked Savage, looking intently into 
Marvel's white face as they moved 
asav. “Why do you submit to it?” he said, 
with some heat “Why not give her a 
Rotand for her Oilver? Or, if vou can’t do 
tuat—I believe’ —tenderly—‘tyou couldn't 
why not keep out of her way? She’s a 
perfect fiend, that woman, when she \ikes.”’ 
“Tam going to keep out of everybody's 
way, said Marvel, with a slight indrawiog 
of her breath. “1 am ywoing back to where J 

from—to the Norta.’” 


Cmlnit 
“To that prison —that isolation? Oh, 
surely not!” cried he, “You are not in 


earnest? It is but the impulsive thought of 
an offended moment?” 

He looked at her eagerly for confirmation 
of bis words; but she shook her head, 

‘““T am indeed ygoing,’’ she said, ‘tand soon 
—at once,’’ 

“You cannot go at once, 
haps.’’ 

To-morrow,” she interposed. ‘But do 
not speak of It to any one. I shail rise 
early, and catch the seven o'clock train, 
and be far away before breakfast. 1 am 
very anxious to be gone; and, exceptto you 
and Mrs. Verulam, and perhaps —yes— 
Lady Lucy, | shall bave no farewells to 
make’? 

“But this is such a terribly sudden deter- 
mination vou have come to—to leave us all 
without a word of warning almost. You" 
—he looked at her kKeenly—"“you must have 
some reason for it.” 

“Why should there be a reason?” said 
she, flushing faintly. ‘Have you never 
longed to get away to fresh fields?) And 
that old place up there in the North is very 
lovely, | can tell you, in the autuinn. And, 
besides —"’ 

“You needn’t go on,”’ said he gloomily. 
“You do it very badly. Of course it was 
not to be expected that you would do it 
well—you to whom truth is as the breath 
you breathe, No; it is for something that 
hurts you that you are leaving us.” 

She grew a little paler, 

“ff such a reason exists,’ she said, 
pray you do not ask to learn it.”’ 

“T have no right to ask, | know that; but, 
if you could only trast iné as your trend, 
l tnigtt——”’ 


Next week per- 


*At—imv friend! That Is what you 
must not be,’ said she, catching at the 
word, 


When she bad spoken, she knew she had 
mate a fatal slip; but spe did not Know how 
to correct itorexplain it away, and could 
only stand before hiu confused and tmiser- 
able. 

*T see,” said he, 
while; and then 
of those infer 
you into exile! 


tle was silent for a 
“So the gossiping tongues 
women have driven 
May | ask what was the 


Lhose 


| exact charge?” 


“T was told, I heard, what I mean ia,” 
Sald she desperately, “thatevery one 1s say- 
Ing you are in love with me!” 

Well?” said he, 

The color tad forsaken his cheek; and he 
looked so deadly pale that she grew fright- 
ened. Was heangry? No wouder, too, if 
be was! i 

“Itis absurd!’ she said hastily. “I know 
that as wellas you de, I could have laugh- 
ed at Cicely when she told ime, on! y—only 
I was loo upset by it, It is the most ridicul- 
ous story ever invented; but, you 866, peo- 
ple insist on thinking it.” 

“And vou?’ said be. 

Hie could hardly frame the words; yet he 
felt as if he inust ask the question. 

“1? she said, asif bardivy understandig; 
and then she Kuew, and the blood 
In a tumult to her face, and her eyes filled 
with tears of shame. ‘Ou, surely, surely,” 
she said, “you cannot think that I ever be- 
lieved 80 false a tale—i, who Knew you so 
well! Oh, indeed Laur not surprised that 
out it, but with me! 
You should not tiamme me; it is not my 
! [ean quite understand bow it 


fauit atali! 
Vokes you. lo be accused of be 


not 


ng in love 


withaw 41) When you are not, and that 
woman inarried too. Oh, it is shameful. 
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how far from him! He laid his own hand 
over the pretty slender one upon bis arm 
and then, bending his head, kissed it rey. 
erently. 

“Ah, yes! It was not my fault, was ity” 
said she, believing herself absolved from 
a share in this dark ‘conspiracy against big 

ace. 

“It is tbe fault of evil minds,’ said he, 
“You could bave nothing to do with it, 
But will you give in #0 tamely toa tew 
spiteful women? Why notatay and brave 
it out, and cast their scandal back in their 
teeth?’’ S 

“I could not,’’ she said slowly. “It is 
very foolish of me, I suppose; but I have 
not the courage for it. The very thought of 
it terrifies me. And is it oot cruel,’’ she 
said, with a little childish trembiing of ber 
lovely lips, ‘that Tmay not have you for 
my triend, because—because a 

“Your husbgnd chooses to live at the 
other end of the world,’’ supplied he, 
“They are all ready to fail upon you and 
rend you in pieces, But whatof him? Is 
he doing bis duty? Is he——’’ 

“T cannot let you speak of Lord Wrio- 
thesley,’’ said she gently. ‘You do not 
know him, you cannot, therefore, judge 
bim, And in this matter he is not to be 
blamed at all, 

‘*] will regard him as a suffering saint if 
you wish it,” said he impatiently—he felt 
ita tritle overdrawn, her defence of the man 
she did not Love—“or rather, with your per- 
unission, I will let bim fade frou my uind, 
The one thing | must remember now is 
that you are golug away; and who could re- 
place you?” 

He spoke with deep feeling. 

“You are sorry that [am going?” she 
said sweetly. ‘Il am so glad of that! | 
should not have liked you to be indifferent. 
Ever since auntie’s death those who liked 
ine bave Deen very few—you and Cicely 
only—that is, of those outside.’’ She cor- 
rected herself contusedly. “Of course Lord 
W riothesley r 

“Or course,’ 
cusly. 

‘But it is strange, is itnot, how solitary 
l remain? Do you know,” gazing at bim 
earnestly, ‘there was atime when I began 
to tear | was a person whoin no one eould 
like. And that thought was terrible, 
Then you came, and’’—with 4 lovely trust- 
ful sinile at bim—“l knew | was mis- 
taken.”’ 

Oh to tell her he loved her! There arose 
witbip him a reckless determination to do 
it, to lay bare to her the passionate long- 
ings of his soul, to compel those innocsnt 
eyes to fall and hide themselvesaway trom 
his, to kill forever the chiidish vlessed un- 
consciousness of evil, 80 near, yet #80 Un- 
dreamt of, that torimented whilst it charim- 
ed bitin as he bad never inall his careless 
lite been charined before, 

But the serenity of the smile still linger- 
ing on her perfect face conquered him. He 
did not dare destroy it! 

He did not speak for a long time, wateb- 
ing her in bis silence, and trying to fathom 
the calm depths of her eyes. 

What lay hidden beneath? 
always be calin aS this? And, if not, for 
whom would she awake? Her serenity 
sank into nim and soothed him in spite of 
himself, 

What peace lay upon her brow! She 
was far apart from the world in which she 
moved, 

Her lips, 80 loving, yet 80 cold, her stain- 
leas brow, her eves “Aud ber eyes are 
as eves Of a dove.” 

‘*Mistaken indeed!”’ he said, in anawer to 
her; but it was rather of himself he 
spoke. 

To have given his heart inthis irrevocable 
way to an object 80 Unatlainable was in- 
deed the very tnadness of folly; but it was 
too late to think of that now, 

“*T shall steal away,’’ she said presently, 
thinking of her journey on the morrow. 
“] shail say good-bye to-night to Ciealy and 
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sald Savage very courte- 


Would she 





to Lady Lucy and you; and I shall think 
on my way of how they-—the others 
will wonder when they hear of my 
flight.’ 


She laughed as she said this: and, though 
her laugh was very sorrowful, it angered 
hit, 

‘You at least are not sorry to leave us,’ 


he said. ‘“‘We areal! nothing to you! You 
have a heart of ice!’ 
“You often wrong me,” she said re- 


proachfully, “but you bave n- ver wronged 
meimore than now! Tam going only be- 
cause IT must. If I could, I would gladly 
stay. If l were not married, for instance, 
1—"’ 

“Do not talk of that!” beexeclaimed, with 
sone agitation; then, as if he could no 
longer restrain hi:uself, he said: ‘To make 
that possible, 1] would yive half my life.” 

“Why? said she. Oh, i know, Yes— 


| to save me from the unkind co:inment that 


now annoys ine, But that will pass away. 
Indeed it is all #0 strange that I hardly 
understand.”’ 

“No,” said he; “you do not understand 
at ali!’’ 

He stood looking moodily upon the 
ground; he hadly knew if he wished her to 
understand. It she did, she would, he felt, 
cease to be the Marvel he adored. 

“When snail I see you again?’ he asked 
presently. 

“Tl don’t know.”’ 
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bury vourself alive until then? If so,l may 
as well bid you an eternal tarewell at once, 
and be done with it.” 

“I don’t know why you should speak 

like that! Lord Wriothesley may return at 
avy mowent; heisjust the sort of person 
to come when least expected. Why did 
you say it?) Do you think Iam so hateful 
io bim that the very fact of iny being here 
keeps him from his home? Is that what 
you think?” 
“ She was evidently deeply oftended and 
wounded by a suggestion that was all the 
more hurtful because it bad so often forced 
itself upon her asa tiserable truth, 

“If Ltoldyou all I think about your 
husband ’’ said Savage recklessly, ‘I 
should @end you even more than I have 
already done.”’ 

She sighed deeply. After all, these were 
the things she had to subinit to. 

He, Kalke, bad placed berin such a po- 
sition a8 laid ber open to painful sneers and 
innuendoes, She looked so sad that Sav- 
ayve’s heart smote him. 

“Forgive me! itis presuinption on my 
part to be angry tor you,”’ ne said. ‘1 shall 
try to steel my heart and lay a watch upon 
my tongue in future, So--are we never to 
meet again?’’ 

“J have half promised Lady Luey to go 
to her at Christinas,’’ said she doubtfully; 
‘but I believe, ones the spell of utter lone- 
liness grows on meagain, 1 shall not care 
to break {tS erarin,”’ 

“T shall get uivselt invited by Lady Lucy 

for ne xt December, in spite of that,’’ said 
he. “By-the-by, vou wouldn’t like to give 
mean invitation to Ringwood in the mean- 
time, would you?” 
“On, no!’ declared she; and then she 
burst out laughing. ‘**Nothing would in- 
duce meé,’’ she said; “so it is Of no use your 
hinting.’’ 

Iie laughed too, 

“| expect, eventhough you do call me 
vour triend, you will be verv glad to see 
the last of ine for sometime,’ he said, “I 
have a Vague idea that | have been naking 
myself more than ordinarily disagreeable, 
You should torgive ine however, 1 have 
heard suflicient to ‘ake me unbappy 
enough tor anything.”’ 

“On, ves, that horrid story! But, as it 
isn’t true. | don’t think you ought to care 
80 inuch.”’ 

They were now again in sight of one of the 
tennis courts, and came upon a party of 
lookers-on, who salon yarden-seats or any- 
thing 6la6e handy,and tnade merry over the 
Inistakes of the players, 

“Is tbat you, Marvel?” said Lady Lucy 
Verulam, “Comeover here and sit down 
beside ine. Lt is as woo. a thing as you are 
likely to see— Lord Castlerock’s attempt at 
tennis.”’ 

Marve! went over and sat down beside 
her. 

Yue day came to ap 6nd at last,as all days 
will. When bed-time arrived, aud all the 
women were trooping upstairs to their 
respecuve rooms, Marvel lingered @ little 
hetind to say good night to Lady Lucy 
Verulam. 

Toat loud and stroog-tmninded person 
hac begun by being civil to her for pol- 
icy s sake, and bad ended by likiug ber jor 
her own, 

“(00d night,’’ said Marvel, in alow earn- 
est voice, holding out her band, 

The sane to you, and inany of them,” 
said Lady Lucy. “I conclude by the trayi- 
Cal lone of you that it Was not a mere = can- 
ard of Cicely’s wien she told ine you were 
going away in the morning? Yes, I know 
itisasecret. I am spe:king as low as Na- 
ture will permit; and I can quite appreciate 
your abhorrence of explaining matters 
and bidding senseless adieux to people 
whotn you bearlily pray you may never 
meet again.” 

“Atall events, I] did not feel like that to 
wards you,”’ said Marvel, withasimile. “I 
was quite determined to give you # good- 
bye, whatever betell.’’ 

She paused, and then said wravely, **You 
have been very kiad to ine,”’ 

“Pshaw!” said Lady Lucy. “I know a 
lovely answer ] could make to that: but 
soll Speeches are notin iny line, Of course 
I kuow why you are going, | wormed that 
Gut of Cieely, thougn | guessed betore 
hand, a8 there is always sure to be some 
idlotic nan at the bottom of everything; 
and, a8 for Nigel Savage, be isn’t by anv 
néans good enough! 1 hope”’--sbarply— 

you don’t think of him?’ 

“IT do indeed, very often,’ said Marvel 
loyally — “but not as you mean. All 
thatis absure!"’ she said, with some itm- 
patience, “blow could | when IT am = mar- 
ried?"’ 

*“(uite 80,’’ said Lady Lucy, who telt she 
would not have iaughed for anything. 

Well, don’t stay inthe North for ever; 
you should divide your favors, And, re- 
tineémber, IT bold you bound to tne for 
Cbristoias,’’ 

“IT remnember,’’ said Marvel, who did not 
know how to say she would rather be re- 
leased [rou that engagement. 





Her tone was rather faint, and she con- | 


soled herself by thinking that time some- 
Lines solves all dithiculties, 

You tnean to try ve get out of it, said 
lady Lucy, laughing; “but vou sha'n’t. 
Don’t attempt such a hopeless task with 
née. IT warn you not to plead indisposition 
as an excuse, as | shall neither take nor be- 

sve it. And now good night, child, and 
Km d-bye for a month or two.” 


er bn 


Mra. Verulam, whiob Marvel cordially in- 
dorsed. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


\HE music of the many biras rang loud- 
ly through all the sweet freshness of 
the early morn; Marvel, who had risen 

soon alter the day was fully born, stood at 
her open window listenipg to them. 

She felt a deep regret that she was leay- 
ing Cicely, a lesser one, but still a regret, 
that she was taking herself voluntarily 
away froin the way life into which Culoely 
had introduced her. 

It had been pleasant to her, she ac- 
knowledyéd with asigh, but it was at an 
end, 

She leaned out to gatber some late roses 
that bad climbed so bigh, and in doing so 
became aware of a tigure standing wmotion- 
less in the shrubberies just opposite to the 
window. 

She had only time to see that it was a 
man, and that his faca was upturned to 
where she stood, when the figure moved 
away abruptly and disappeared into a thick 
bit of greenery. 

Sho thought the man resembled Savage 
in form, but searcely believed he had been 
80 disinterested as to quit bis bed to bid her 
a second farewell, 

She hardly waited indeed to argue out 
the chances for and againat his so doing,but, 
gathering her roses, went down to the 
break fast-rooim. 

Cicely was there awaiting her. She had 
got up, in spite of Marvei’s remonstrances, 
to pour her out the “stirrup-cup,”’ as she 
insisted on calling the coffee. 

Spe was evidently very tinuch depressed, 
and made Marvel promise over and over 
again that she would write a line to her the 
very moment after ber arrival, 

“And don't let Nivel ask bhimeelf to 
Ringwood,” she said, ‘He is equal to any- 
thing, I know; but, if he hints at such a 
thing, be stone-deal,’’ 

She put in two or three words of wisdom 
whilst the dull breakfast that Marvel did 
not enjoy was in course of not being con- 
sumed, and at the last, when she had Mar- 
velin her aring, began to ery. 

“IT sha’n’t go tothe door with you,’ she 
said, ‘*because I can't bear servants to see 
me crying, they are such r supercilious lot. 
And, even if they did believe I was as 
truly sorry as [ am to tose you, their syin- 
pathy would be worse than their contempt. 
Now, Marvel, if you don’t write, I shal! 
know you have been smashed up in some 
horrid railway-accident, and | shall go and 
look for your remains, and when found, 
Shall give them aseolding to which all iny 
Other tirades shail be 2s the coolngs of the 
dove!”’ 

Thus, between laughing and crying, she 
bade her friend good-bye. and, in spite of 
her horror of the servaots’ prying eyes, fol 
lowed her t> the ball door, and saw heran: 
the faithtul Berton buried in the depths of 
the family brougham., 

The horses started, the carriage went 
quickly up the avenue, 

Just at the corner, even as Mrs, Verulau 
svood taking a last iook at it,holding up her 
hand to ber forehead to shade her eyes trou 
the now glowing 8un,she SAW & youny man 
dart out of the #ide-walk and precipitate 
hinnse'f, as it seemed to her, upon the front 
wheels. 

The horse drew up once more, and she 
SAW that it was Savage armed with roses, 
These he flung into the carriage; and, lean- 
ing through the window,he addressed some 
eayer words to one of the ocecupants, Even 
Mra, Verulaim,who always tried to imagine 
the best, felt it was hepeless to think that 
those words were addrossed to the discreet 
Burton. 

The words were brief however,and indead 
the whole scene was Over iu #4 few tmo- 
tients, 

A pretty slender band was extended 
through tne window, and Savage, raising 
his hat, stooped and kissed it, Then the 
carriage rolled on again, and Savage disap- 
peared. + 

“Tt is just as well she has gone,after all,” 
she mused, ‘it that Was going to be the 
sortof thing. It wouldn’t have done at all, 
Nivel is 80 hopelessly ] npradent! Faney 
kissing her hand under the eyes of seven- 
teen windows! Want of brains, I cal! 
it?” 

* a * . * * 

The loneliness of her 
sank deep into Marvel. 

Sne tmiased the brightness, the laughter 
of tne days ahe had ieit behind her,marred 
though toey were by the sludied inpert 
nenes of the woman whom her husband 
loved. 

Mra. Verulam was prevented from com 
ing to her until the last week in Novem 
ber, sO thatimmuch the was piven her to 
yrow Bad and disappointed with the mono- 
tony of hersurroundings, 


northern home 


With Mra, Verulam—or at least on the | Bald Darneron, With « little @ 
day alter her arrival—came Sir George, to | 
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the former's real or affected chagrin, Sue | 


bad taken honest inéasures to prevent his 
knowing the date of ber visitto Marvel, yet 


itappeared he vad been aware of It fromm | 


the first. Sne found some faint consola- 
tion In dubbing hitn seornfully ‘a private 
detective,” 


(Cicely brought her child with her, who 


was enchanted at finding berself alone with 
her mother and the two frieuds whom her 
childish heart had elected to honor, and 
ndeed for the quartet there began «# time 
that was fraugit with ou y 


rt 


peace and «@ 


as to Savage’s whereabouts; and she asked 
about him and discussed him witb such a 
healthy openness as went farther than all 
the protestations in the world to convince 
Mra. Verulam of her indifference to him, 
However Nigel himself might have been 
singed in that tire though which they both 
had passed, Marvel at least had remained 
untouched and heart-whole, 

“He has gone South somewhere,’ she 
said, in answer to Lady Wriothesley’s 
questions—"“to Italy, he told me, fut I 
firmly believe he has wandered away to 
Marseilles, to #ee again that musty rail- 
way-station where first his eyes fell on 
you, 

Marvel laughed at thie, treating it as a 
mere joke, though Mrs, Verulam was 
more than half in earnest, In her opinion 
he was infatuated enough tor anything. 

She stayed until the second week in 
December, and told Marvel that she had 
been commissioned by Lady Lucy to take 
her down with her to Verulam Court. 

“No refusal will be accepted,’’ she said; 
“and your word ia given; so wet Burton to 
see to your things at once, Did vou really 
believe I should let you vegetate here? 
And, Marvel, on our way through town 
you must come with me toa ball that is to 
be given by the Marchioness of Biaine, 
Lucy’s mother! Itisto be a very special 
affair, and only very special people will be 
present. Itisto be given in honor of a 
foreign Prince who is being pretty well 
toadied now in the inner circles of all; and 
two, if not three, of our own Royalties will 
aiso be present. Lady Blaine said she 
~ould be only too charmed to receive you; 
and Lucy too has set ber heart on your be- 
ing there,”’ 

IT really think, considering all things, I 
would rather not,’ said Marvel shyly. The 
separation from ber husband always weigh- 
ed heavily upon her, 

“Nonsense! What things? It is an oe- 
casion not to be missed,and I shall tease 
you into coming. Everv one worth seeing 
will be there, and, in fact, they are making 
a tremendous fuss about it.’’ 

‘*Make up your mind to go to it, Lady 
Wriothesley,” said Sir George, “If you 
don’t, she will leave you without a mind to 
makeup, Besides, really it will give you 
Dieasure; and, as we are all going, you will 
have a party of triends around you, I 
know you fear a crowd,”’ he ended, with a 
kindly laugh. 

“Very well,” said Marvel, laughing. 
“If Tamto be taken possession of bodily, 
a ball more or less will make little differ 
ence’? 

So it was decided; and on the eighth they 
all traveled southwards, 

Marvel had insisted on Cloely’s being 
her guest in the house on Grosvenor 
Square, which she herself had as yet never 
seen. 

There they would stay for Lady Blaine’s 
ball, which was to be on the seventeenth, 
alter that go down to Verulam Court. 


” 


* * eo o * * 


The roomns were crowded to excess, and 
to get up the broad marble staircases bad 
become quite a lablor of love. 

The tall bronze Jamp4 tastened to the 
balusters shed down #« warin rose-colored 
giow upon the brilliant foruns that made a 
perpetual, if slow, movement up and down 
the stairs, and the perfuine of hot-house 
tlowers nade the air heavy. 

It was long past midnight. The foreign 
Prince and the home Royalties had arrived 
80106 Line previously, and the Marenioness 
of Biaine—a very old woman of abou 
6ighty, with the carriage and air of a queen 
—had given up receiving her guests, and 
was devoting berself with # sort of regal 
graciousness to his Serene Mightinesks the 
stranyer-Prince, 

There was 4&4 murmur éeverywhero—a 
ripple of laughter sometiines, a burst of 
inusic @8 the band broke Into #@& InuBICaA!l 
rapture, livery one worth kKuowlng Was 
present. 

Some of the gowns were tmarvels of 
inyvenious beauty. but it was unanimously 
carried that Mra, Scarlett was, 48 usual, thie 
best-dressed woman present; yel one could 
hardly toll what it was she wore, 

As she walked in the slow, gracetul, 
KinuOoUs fashion that distinguished hor, ale 
seemed to emit little Bappliire sparks; ated 
there was” band of those stones around 

ior neck fit for a king’s ransoin. 

All the world there remarked that the 
foreign Prince was groatiy struck with her. 
He was nothing very much to look “at as 
he stood; but then he was of blood-royal, 
which covers a tiultitude of ugly features, 
Mrs. Scarlett roused herself sulliciently to 
be calmly civil to bit. 

“How lovely she looks to-nigh 
Marvel, who was yazing at her ina fascinaled 
way. “Who said #n6 Was no longer 
young?” 

“Some horrid low person, of course,”’ 
oquent snift, 

“By Jove, isn’t ashe clever?’ said Mr, 
Kitts, who was always everywhere, He 
epoké in @ lone of rapturous adiniration, 
“she has been yoing it with the pigments, 
and nomistake! Saw her @ week “ayo «al 
Chatterton’s, and you'd have given her 
about a week to live—no more, What a 
maitis hers! Like the yood ladv we read 
it, ber price miust be above rubles!” 


Jue Prince seeme taken with her, 


t!’? said 


“)f ie’d take her with bit, it would bea 


{ 

relief Ov 6 peop said Dameron, v 
ated Mere. Scariet for reas 4 AtuKt! 
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Impromptu, quite impromptu, I assure 
you Lady Wriothesley!”’ said Kitts, with a 
modest amile, 

“Wecan readily believe it. It ia bad 
enough for anything,” aaid Dameron, 

“You're jealous," deciared K itta “Oh, 
why ian’t Mra, Geraint, the modern Sap- 
pho, | here, to applaud and understand 
me?! 

“By-the-by, what of her?” asked Lord 
Castlerock, who at this tine was dancing 
attendance on Marvel. 

“Not inuch, The poems still tang on 
her hands—it would be tuvidious to may 
heavily, but certainly they hang. 1 hear 
she has noteven yet quite made up her 
mind about her pulblisher,’’ 

“She never will,”’ growled Lord Castie- 
rock. “Never read such rot in all my 
life! She's about the stupidest woman | 
know," 

“Well, TL don't know,’ aaid Latly luoy. 
“Wren she first comes in, aa it were, | 
grant you she is really nothing—too ortho. 
dox by half, But, when she warme up a 
bit, and lets herself go, she is worth a good 
deal, On the subject of ber own yentus, 
for example, she is superb,’”’ 

At that inoment Lal Wriothesley made 
a sudden movement, and a roge-flush 
mounted to her face. 

“Nivel! You?" she said, and held out her 
hand to him. 

She looked unfeignedly glad to see bim 
again, 

So ingenuous was the warinth of ber re 
ception that Dameron, who might have bad 
his doubts before, bad none now, 

It was the simple pleasure of achild she 
showed; all her feeling was laid bare; one 
iniwht have been sure there was nothing 
behind, 

Savage, on the contrary, seemed con. 
strained and, if it could be said of so tho- 
rough aman of the world—nervous, He 
took her hand and held it fast, whilst a 
dark red color dyed his brow. 

‘““] did not know, | bad not heard,’ he 
stainmered foolishly; and then all at ones 
he recovered himself, and drew his breath 
sharply, and flung up his head »a if in de- 
rision of his own weakness, “Tl believed 
you still In the North,’’ be said, 

“T could almost believe myself there, the 
determination to leave it has been such @ 
recent one,’’ said she, laughing, 

“You ought to give us warning, Laay 
Wriothesley; yoo should not take us b 
storm like this, It is ruin to our nerves,” 
said Kitts, who as «a rule always said the 
wrong thing—he bad indeed a talent for it, 

Marvel amiled, not comprehending; but 
Savage scowled, and) Datneron came to the 
rescue, 

The whole of this little scene—the start, 
the weloome—had been witnessed by a 
tpan who had come in through the door- 
way at the farthest end of the room—a tall 
nan with a distinetly military air and a 
face browned by distant suns, 

Hie appeared to Know no one, and not to 
regret the fael, as he stood well apart from 
every tresh incomer, and at last edged his 
way into «a remote corner where ” Wag 
nificant tpajolica jar filled with pam pas 
vrasses forined an eflectual hiding-place, 
There he stood at ease and looked around 
him. 

It was from this coign of vantage that he 
caught bis first glimpae of Marvel, It was 
only # glimpse, and an luiperfeet one, as 
she wae so standing that he could aee her 
onltv by tlashes, as the people round ler 
moved this way aud that; bul the view he 
did yet held him, 

The lights’ were ahining direetiy on the 
bronze of her soft bair and om the rich 
white folds of the velvet gown she wore 
a gown too old for her perhaps, yet it 
asermed to sult the gentle dignity that be 
longed to her, and it @at @xquisitely upon 
ner svelte yirlish igure, 

Hier face, a8 Usual, Was COlOrloRm, Kav 6 for 
the red lips and the dark yieam of the 
lustr us eyes; dia nonds flashed whenever 
she moved, and high upin her tair shone 
the famous Wriothesloey star, Sutthe tian 
watening ber trot iis secret corner was 
too much attracted’ ty the 
wiinipaes heeauyhtothertace to take any pn 
ties of such ininor detatis as diagonds, 

Once again #he turned in tin: direetion, 
and ayeln he Baw her for wenn y. 
marvelous eyes, they mee ned to 


in atinet 


nt on 


Those 5 
kink into lis souls» true, 80 deep, KO Len 
der! 

Where before had he seen eyes like 


hem. vetunlike? Hethad «a vague iden 
that those dimly remembered @yen lad be 
onged toa child, whereas these were ful 
f the sweet 6arnost beauty Of pure wo 
tnanhood, 

Whata lovely face— one that might well 
haunt the beholder! It was haunting tile 
uet now,as Marvel had laid ber band upon 
Lord Castierock'’s aroun and hal vanished 
outol hit sight 

Hie wtirred Lisseif then, and came trom 
bebind the mumajolics jar with @ vague notion 
f following the lovely Vision in white ve 
vet. Asx be tmoved, &@ Voleé #poke in lis 
ear, a hand clutehed his aru, 

[TO BK CONTINUED, | 
—_>_  - > 

Wasn’r SATISPLED.— What's the natlon 
ality of them?’ said atall woman with @ 
determined 6y6 as #6 pointed her paras 


at the elephants in the circu, 


‘African, wuu,” replied the tau in at 
ence 
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HAND AND HEART, 





ry ater 
Why I love ber*’ I cannot tell 
lonly know the eweet charm I fee! 
Know thatl ve the dear one well 


Warm as the sunbeam aud true as ater! 


Why does the nightingale lowe the rem 


Why does the homey tee lowe the Mower 
Why in the epring-thme do vuds Ilsclome 

To the warm sun-rayand the gentie shower 
‘Why do L love her Por «verything 

Phat charms the iife ot a maiden true 
Love her as birdiings love the « v 

As thirety rose-bude love « dew 


Love her for every royal gra 
That sceme of herself a living part 
jier genta! amilies, her beautiful face, 
tier fair white hand, and her oval heart 


The Midnight Ride. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OOLLIE,” ET, 








CHAPTER 1, 


QOPPORD MANOK THOUSEL was an 
awtul place, ‘To be sure | waa only 
( eivhteen, and had just left scehool, and 
might have been supposed to oarry my 
own brightness about with me; but there 
was aglhastly desolation about the abode 
of my anoestora which was calculated to 
quench any youthful spirite al @ moment's 
notioe, 

I shall never forget tiny feelings when 1 
firet beheld it, surrounded by ite three 
antique toate crosmed by bridges which 
might bave been (jueen Matilda's first his 
tortie effortaof engineering, and ite moulder- 
lny gray walle Lorown into high relief by # 
backyround Of funereal firs, 

Aunt Alleoia never wearied of disooursing 
of the days of our grandeur, when Coptord 
Manor-house entertained royalty, and 
Biack (iervase, ny yraudlather some yen- 
erations reimnoved, stabled thirty horses in 
his stalla, fed forty guests beneath his roof, 
and was fainous, among other manly and 
noble socom plish iments, for bis bold riding, 
his reckloss yamibling, and bis bard drink- 


ing. 

Nobody, to look at Copford Manor-house 
in these degenerate days, would have 
Kiven it eredit for the exciting, if some- 
what naughty, episodes which bad enliven- 
ed ite youth, 

My aunt, in her very proper, if dull, 
black #atin and unbecoming cap, was the 
liveliest figure to be seen ascending the 
black oak #tatrease, which still bore the 
inarke# of Hiaek Giervase’s bay mare's hoots 
when he rode up the first fightand horse. 
whipped his head groom on the upper 
landing, and the sleek carriage horses and 
ny unole’s cob were the sole denizens of 
the Vast gray range of stables in the hollow 
below the bill, where tiy auoestor of pious 
Inemory had Kept lls stud, 

Iwoelderly people like mny aunt and 
unele Ceverybody naturally put Aunt 
Alicia firat) and a handful of servants ina 
Vast ratnbling old house only serveto 
tnake the size and loneliness more ap- 
parent. 

I ahould think for generations no child 
bad shoeuved in the dreary old paneled 
nurseries, nor lovers bad wandered 
in the aved shrubberies where the syringas 
and laburnuis grew in gosrled confu- 
ion, 

Why thy relations taintamed a condi- 
tion of things #o dull, 50 monotonous, and 
mo droary Leould never fathour, 

lu spite of Black Gervaae (it soundea a 
horridly disrespectful way lospeak of one's 
wreai-grmudfather, that] newer heard tite 
called muvtliiing else) and his festive be. 
havior whieh somewhat reduced the anoes. 
tral revenues, ny uncle's income would 
SUil bave sufficed to support) three ordin 
ary families in luxury, and the plate 
Jewels at Copford were a peoverb in the 
oounty, 

Phe fact was, Iny aunt was so absorbed in 
contemplating the past glories of the race 
to which she belonged that she never 
thought of enjoying life in the nineteenth 
century, and my uncle had reached an age 
when old port, steady carriage horses, and 
shilling whist were vital matters of exist- 
ence in bis aight, 

Twas only an orphan grand-nieee, very 
Insignificant and unworthy of any notice— 
only redeemed from contempt and outer 
darkness by the Blessington name and 
train. 

Aunt Alicia had nieces and nephews by 
the score, nearer by far in point of reltatton- 
slip than myeeltand fawned and flattered, 
and fell sure their claiuis lo ®& succession to 
Copford must be felt by dear aunt and 
unele, and who were ready to tear me limb 
from limb when | went to stay at Copford 
Manor-house,where an invitation waa look- 
ed upon asa roval sutminons, 

Foriny own part To was not at all flat- 
tered. 

I knew my own position quite well, and 
that there was no reason to suppose aunt 
would have been troubled about me if she 
ould nave bel ped it; but, in point of fact, I 
had left achool, and there was no 


place on 
@arth for me two go 


liad I been the per ome jaughter of | 
any other nava Meer mn eart ny aunt 
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I came, meekly enough qubmardiy, and 
giad enough of a home for the titne being, 
till 1 could decide how my living must be 
earned, 

For to work | was deterinined; the hide- 
ous role of poor dependent was one 
which called all the Blessington pride | 
owned into armne against the very oo 2. 
Odd that the same pride my aunt and I 
shared (she had been her husband's cous- 
in, and boasted that she was a Blessington 
in blood as well asin name) should have 
driven us to such different standpoints! 
She thought it shame for a Blessington to 
work for ner wvread; { biushed at the 
thought of eating the vread ef charity, 
even if it came from a Blessington’s 
hand, 

So IT only looked on Copford as a harbor 
of refuge—a very stagnant harbor—where 
I could trim my salis and retit before | 
started out to battle with the atormea of life 
again. 

Very stagnant the harbor certainly 
was, 

I used to try and fancy sometimes what 
the exquisitely smooth bowling green 
would look like with tennis-neta across it 
and a gay party at play,or how the polished 
floorin the long gallery would do for 
dancing; but fancy had to tell a very flat- 
tering tale. 

(‘noe in every three months my aunt gave 
a dinner-party,. 

1 waa providentially spared from ever aa 
sisting at one of these functions, and twice 
4a year she bad out the family coach for 
three consecutive days and tnade up all her 
calla in the neighborhood. 

Dull dinners and afternoon tusicals 
completed the list of outside a:musements, 
and they were somewhat of the nature of 
angelic visitations in point of number and 
frequency. 

Aunt Alicia explained the reason of this 
Lo 1G, 

“Society in Sussex,’ she would say, with 
acurve of her thin lip, “is not whatit) was 
in happier days. Mostof the old families 
nave ullerly died out, and their place is 
taken by Vulgar nouveaux riches, whom 
noone knows, Asfor this nelghborhood 
the depot at Warnchester has ruined it, 
Soldiering isall very well, and more than 
one Blessington has held a commission in 
the Guards; but when it comes to a horde 
of shabby infantry oflicers and their un- 
derbred wives one must draw the line 
somewhere! 

I could not help wishing she would draw 
it the other side of the Warnchester regi- 
ments, Infantry or otherwise, for | caughta 
gilmnpse sometimes of handsome merry- 
faced young mon in Warnchester High 
Street as we shopped majestically from the 
family coach, and I thought they looked so 
pleasant and amusing. 

But Aunt Alicia’s decisions were like 
the parliamentary decrees of the Medes 
and Persians, 

This being the state of affairs, judge of 
the delightful flutter into whieh | was 
thrown, Liree weeks atter my arrival at 
Copford, by the newae of an infirmary ball, 
tw be held at the Warnchester Assembly- 
rimless, 

Aunt being one of the patronesses there 
was no question asto our being present, 
but she took the precaution of arming me 
for the perila of the night by many grave 
and solemn warnings as to my behavior, 
judicious selection of partners, and like 
weighty matters; to all of which T listened 
witha profound attention but a joyous 
heart. 

{ had never been toa ball in all my life, 
and to have a whole blissful night of waltz. 
ing to the steains ofthe hussar band on a 
floor which even aunt allowed to be ‘fexcel- 
lent forthe perfortinance of tninuets,’’ not 
even Aunt Alicia's store of taded miaxinis 
had power to damp the pure sestasy of my 
antici pations 

Being & Blessington LT must needs be no 
bly attired, and if anything could have 
added a single drop of bliss to the cup that 
was already overflowing, it would have 
been the sight of a tigure | saw reflected in 
the tall old Qlueen Anne mirroras | turned 
the jast corner of the broad Staircase — a tig- 
ure snowy white, from ite lace flounces 
and bouquet of Devoniensis roses to th 
slender necklace—a single string of antique 
pearls, partof the dowry of Black Cer- 
vase's poor child-bride, whose beart he 
broke three months from their marriage 
morning. 

The great heavy coach, which was our 
only means of locomotion, had been built 
for my uncle's wedding journey forty 
years ago, and | comforted myself by the 
refieotion that, however lumbering might 
be our progress, those lace flounces ran no 
such risk of crusning as they would have 
done in # brougham of the present 
day. 

My uncle slumbered peacefully in bis 
corner, Iny auntsat erect in her plumes 
and diamonds, and iinproved the occasion, 
as usual; but | am bound to coofess I did 
not hear or heed a single word, 

Oh, that ball! Shall 1 ever bave such an- 
other it Tliveto be a bundred? Charley 
says— butthere! I’in getting ahead of 
my story, 

My first partner was a younger son of a 
Sussex family, old enough even to dance 
with a Blessington. 

1 had always read in novels that younger 


sons were endowed with ail the beauty, 
wit, and cleverness in which elder sons 
were invariably deficient, but to-night | 
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acientiously describe as an exciting set of 
lancers, when a young man I had seen on 


the outer staircase as we arrived hurried up | 


tomy partner and touched bitin on the arm, 
with afew low worda. 

My scion of alengthy line bowed, and, 
turning, introduced kim to me, 

“Mr, Smith, Mies Blessington.” “Sith!’’ 
I thought, “what an ordinary name for such 
a &4plendid-looking man,’’ but before that 
night was out I could have forgiven him 
any name, 

bowed, Mr. Stnith bowed, 

There was a murmur of pleasure and an 
answering mnurinur of delight, and when 
I reached ny chaperon's side it was with 
a somewhat guilty conscience, and a card 
with thesignature “C, C, Smith,’ ina firm, 
bold band, three times repeated upon its 
surface, 

My lucky star—if by any chance I possess 
one—inust have been in the ascerdent that 
night if it never was before, 

How else could it have happened that 
Aunt Alicia, who knew her duties as chap- 
eron to the letter, who would have died 
rather than sufler ine to dance with part- 
ners other than of her own selection, who 
would have burnt to death in her armcehair 
rather than forsake her post, should yet 
have perinitted ine to escape her wathtul 
eye? 

From my inmost heart I blessed the de- 
puty-leutenant of the county, who held 
her in conversation fortwo whole dances, 
during which I left ber and returned to her 
without possibility of remark, 

Finally, he entreated her to be his part- 
ner in a rubber, and offered his wile as her 
representative in the chaperoning line in 
her absence, 

Aunt Alicia graciously complied, placed 
me undér the wing of old Lady Northover, 
who was good-nature itself, and sailed off 
to the eard-room, Where iny uncle was al- 
ready engaged, on Sir (ieorge Northover’s 
aged arin. 

My deputy-chaperon was neither keen of 
sight nor quick of comprehension, besides 
having two yrand-daugbters of her own to 
tind partuers for, and I think she was re- 
lieved that I] troupled her so litthe, At all 
events | hoped so, 

For my own part, having dutifully filled 
my card with the eligible but dull part- 
ners approved by Aunt Alicia, I telt I had 
earned the right to at least some small 
enjoyment of my own, and that enjoy- 
ment I obtained fromm the society of Mr. 
Smith. 

His waltzing! Ah! I had often heard of 
the poetry of motion, but I never kuew 
before what it mneant, 

Down the long ball-room we floated to- 
gether, moved as by one power, feeling as 
though borne on the passionate throb of 
the inusic, wrapped in bliss, 

At least [ was; 1 don’t know what Cha 
» Mr. Sinith, | inean, thought about 





it. 

lo my great surprise it seemed as if we 
bad known each other for a long time by 
the end of that first exquisite waltz, 

I never felt so utterly at iy ease with 
anyone before, and be had a most comfor- 
table way of understanding exactly what l 
meant before the words were well out of 
my mouth. 

wasn't always 80 fortunate. Once,when 
we paused for breath, he said something 
about cycles, which I thought a poetical 
way of speaking of ayes of time, till I found 
be meant wheeled machines—bicycles, and 
tricycles, and things of that sort, 

I didn’t know much upon the subject, | 
fear, but I bad beard wy aunt speak of that 
order of vehicle, in tering of unbounded 
reprobation, aw aninvention of the euemy 

—one of the evil sigus of the latter end of 
the world, and a certain indication of im- 
morality aud vulgarity on the part of any 
man Who rode one, 

I therefore quoted these views, proud of 
my Little information, sand was astonished 
to tind them received with a burst of mirth 
Which somewhat took ine aback, 

“Some day you shall see mine,’ he said, 
When ne recovered enough gravity to 
speak. ‘Mine isa Humber,’’ but I don’t 
think it is really more steeped in sin than 
any other make; you shal) judge for your- 
selt.’’ 

And then, seeing wine look dignitied—for 
no wotnan likes to be laughed at, and after 
all it was Aunt Alicia’s absurdity, and not 
inine—he begged tuy pardon #80 contritely, 
and seemed so angry with himself for hav- 
ing vexed ine, even for a minute, that I 
could not help forgiving bim completley. 

“And #0 you live at Coptord Mauor- 
house?’ he said as weslowly descended the 
crimm@on-covered staircase together. 

All, all was at an end! that one night 
from Paradise vanished with the grey suin- 
mer dawn that greeted us at the open door- 
way, where thesieek bays were pawiny the 
cobble stones in their zeal to bear the fami- 
ly coach on its homeward journey. 

Hie bad been waiting outside the clone 
roow door, and offered me bis arm as | 
emerged, 

Siowly, slowly we wandered down those 
few steps, uy uncle's greateoat and my 
aunt's bood bobbing before us, ; 


‘Copford Mano: house! And do youever | 


take any walks?’’ 


There is only one to take,” I said mourn- | 


fully. “Only one road runs near the house: 
there le but One w ay of escape; the long 
arriaye-drive that crosses the three moa 
400 pesses through the pine-wood. There's 
! tuerway froin the high road t the 
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I aank back upon the cusbions,and caught 
one more glimpse of him as we turned the 
corner, still standing motionless and bare 
headed on the lowest step of the staircase 
gazing after us. 

Perhaps it was not us after all; yet it 
looked like it, and I hoped so. 

1 needed one little ray of hope to brace 
me up for tbe evil quarter of an bour 
which I knew too well was prepared for 
me. 

“And who,” inquired my aunt,in her 
iciest tones, “isthe gentleman who con- 
ducted you to the carriage, may | ask?” 

“Heis in the West Rutlandshire,” | 
muriunured, 

“An infantry subaltern!” My aunt's 
voice wax » study. “Did I actually see 
you dance twice with bim? I should be 
giad to bear how you made his acquaint 
ance,’’ 

Twice! Oh, my guilty soul! Five times 
and supper was the awful record on the 
card I bad bidden in tne folds of my 
laces, 

“Mr. Treloar introduced him,” I ex- 
plained, 

“‘Unbeard-of conduct on Gerald Treloar’s 
part. And way I pe permitted to hear the 
young man’s name?” 

‘‘It’s—in fact it’s—that is to say, it’s Mr. 
Sinith,’’ I faltered. 

“Sunith!”? iny aunt fell back among the 
cushions, ‘Don't let me hear of your ever 
dancing with nim again, if you please,” she 
said with polite coldness. 

[ assented meekly. If ever I bad the 
chance of dancing with him again she should 
not hear of it, I thought. 

Already I had begun to tread the down- 
ward path. 

“Sroith, Smith!’? murmured my uncle 
from under his mufilers, “Smith, of the 
West Kutiandshire? Oh, aye! nice fellow 
enough—meet him at the club—civil and 
modest for these times. Rides a tricycle to 
all the ineets for miles round.’”’ 

“A tricycle!” almost shrieked my aunt, 
and was silent. 

Then she sat up with a revengeful 
energy. 

“Violet Blessington!”’ she ejaculated, in 
a voice of stony determination, “f forbid 
you to bow to that young man; do you hear 
uie?”’ 

I heard, 

CHAPTER II. 

LL the flowers in the old-fashioned 
beds betore the house seemed pertect- 
ly revelling in the sunshine the next 

aiternoon when [| strolled out after lunch- 
eon and sauntered across the bowling- 
green. 

My uncle was composing himself forthat 
afternoon nap precious to the elderly, and 
my aunt had retired to her room with a 
novel; it was 4 tne Of day when 1 was al- 
ways given over to my own devices. 

Should I go tor a walk? It was a sin 
waste such exquisite weather—a squander- 
ing of the good gilts of Providence, 

Would it look, well—er—pointed, after 
what Mr. Smith said last night? Certainly 
not; Mr, Smith had of course forgotten ail 
that nonsense hours ago,and I reaily could 
not let fancies of that feverish description 
rob ie of iny necessary exercise, 

Which way should I go? Over the fields 
to the church, and call at the vicarage to ask 
for that crewel-work pattern? 

Dear, no! the field path was #0 sunny— 
one would be scorched to death, Of course, 
then, Since there was positively no other 
way, it inust be the moat road. 

It only I had a dog to take as a reagon 
for my promenade! But my aunt detested 
dogs, aud never allowed one about the 
piace. 

Besides, what nonsense! of course I should’ 
meetno one, And 80 | started determnined- 
ly down to the bridges, 

I think I have said vefore that the Man- 
or-house was tar froin thehighway. A long 
private road, uot much more modern than 
the moats, led through deep banks on 
either side, varied by a gloomy bit of 
wood, for somne three-quarters of a inile 
from the Warnchester Koad, to our very 
door, 

There were no lodges, no gatea, no means 
of excluding the cutside public; indeed, 
there was no one to exclude. 

A steep decline led abruptly down to the 
inoats, with their venerable inasonry, and 
their wild tangle of rushesand waterweed, 
varied by water-liiies bere and there. 

The third or outer moat was really fed by 
a little river, which toained overa weir just 
beyond the bridge, and vanished at a turn 
of the wood below, 

This little streamn was famous for ite fish- 
ing, which my uncle, who did nothing in 
that line bimself,al ways courteously placed 
at the disposal of the various regimental 
messes ia Warnchester. 

Asl strolled down the descent to this 
elysiuin of Warnchester garrison I became 
aware of a curious machine which stood 
under the trees by the roadside; a thing 
with two large wheels and a simall oné6, 4 
saddle guriousiy hung amongst them, and 


| Soine extraordinary-looking handles here 


and there. 

Will it be credited that this was my very 
first view of a tricycie? 

The two-wheeled species I was familiar 
witn (with that familiarity which is first 
cousin tocontemnpt),but I bad actually never 
inet its later mnodification. 

Near by, on the grass, tnere lay a fishing- 
basket; and as I stopped to gaze with awt 


and wonder at the Intricate composition 
ars and wheels a tall young ian, 1D gra) 
nm Ker cKere and acket, rod oO at 
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have pretty steady nerves—poassid'y 
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Also, even in that moment of surprise, I 
aw glad to think I remembered my aunt's 
instructions, and did not bow. I held out 
inv hand instead. 

Even while it still lay in his, I had time 
to think how much more becoming even 
than evening dress was a morning costume 
of gray, and how the shade of a gray cloth 
hat threw into relief a pair of dancing biue 


ey en. 

I felt myself hoping he would not think 
I had come on purpose, and then blushed 
with shame at ny own baseness, because | 
knew I really had, 

He was asking how I was, after last 
night's fatigues, and laughing, and remark- 
ing on the loveliness of the day, all in a 
breath, while I felt as if 1 were vonscious 
of nothing but the white Devoniensis 
rosebud, which, somnewhat the worse for 
wear, hung its listiess head from his but- 
ton-hole, 

I had chosen hirn the very freshest from 
my bouquet last nigbt; and badn’t an idea 
it would have faded #0 soon! 

“Yous, indeed; it’s a delicious day!” I as- 
sented, and then, a8 a thought flashed 
thrugh even iny unsuspicious mind,!I look- 
ed up in wonder. ‘But surely it’s too 
bright for fishing!’ I said. 

Mr. Smith actually reddened, He was 
evidently unused to deceit, and it sat ill on 
him, 

“Well, yes, certainly; it’s rather sunny,”’ 
he admitted, trying to look as If the idea 
had just struck him, and failing signally. 
“But then, you know, it may cloud 
over.” 

“Of course it may!’’ with fervor. 

“But I bope it won’t.”’ 

“You hope——!I Whata very unselfish 
aspiration for so devoted a fisherman,’’ de- 
murely. 

“tow do you know I’m devoted?” sur- 
prised, 

‘*Because even the most crushing 
advantage cannot keep you from 
sport.” 

1 glanced up to make this wily remark, 
and our eyes met, 

We tried bard to keep grave,but it wasn’t 
the least use, and after a moment's struggle 
we gave itup. We were infinitely better 
friends after that laugh. 

“And is that your tricycle?” I asked, de- 
sirous to make amends for my mistake of 
the night before, ‘I never saw one before, 
It looks very innocent.” 

Yes, it’s devoid of vice.”’ 

He had a wicked littie twinklein hiseye, 
but I suppose be was warned by previous 
experience, 89 retrained from furtuer teas- 
ing, for which 1 honored him. 

“Come and look at it.’’ 

So | went. 

‘*And so that’s what they call a Huinber,” 
1 remarked sagely, after it bad been ex- 
plained to me, principles, and construction, 
and manner of use with a much thorough. 
ness as if it had been a new torpedo ond t a 

Woolwich cadet. ‘What an odd name! 
what does it mean?’’ 

Mr. Smith looked conscious again. Be- 
yond # doubt be was not bardened in 
BIN. . 

“Well, no,’’ he admitted. ‘This isn’t a 
Hiumber, it’s aSalvo, in fact, I believe.” 

“But you told ine yours was a Hutnber,”’ 
{ remonstrated, with wide-open eyes, “I re- 
inember particularly, because it was like a 
river, I wondered at the time.” 

‘Yes; but this isn’t my own. I borrow- 
ed another to-day. You know’’—with airy 
carelossness—‘‘one likes a change some- 
times,”’ 

O Cha Mr. Stnith, I mean—you were 
not new to deceit after all! 

I never found out your subtlety till long, 
long alter, when I discovered that your 
Iluinber was a machine not suited to a 
lady’s use! 

‘*Won’t you try how easy it is?’’ was his 
next iniquitous proposition. 

“Ob!” [I shrank back in alarm, 
think | could! There’s no 
sit!’’ 

“Ob yes, there is, 
counfortable the saddle is! 


dis- 
your 





**] don’t 
place to 


You've no idea how 
Our colonel’s 


wife always rides a inachine just like 
this,’’ 

‘But, how shall I get up?” 

“This way.”’ 

Revered propriety of my aunt! He had 


lifted me as he spoke, and placed me on 
that apology for a saddle, swinging in tnid- 
air. 

He watched my face anxiously. I think 
I looked grave for a minute—I know I 
blushed—but the next moment | suook off 
ny last expiring scruple, and desperetely 
considered that as 1 had burnt uny boots, at 
least 1 would enjoy wyself by way of coin- 
pensation, 

tesides, after all, what right bad aunt to 
treat ine like achild? | was under no real 
authority. 

“Put your feet on tne treadles—so. Now, 
gently—gently. 1711 do the steering.” 

There was not another word spoken as I 
began to glide along the smooth road—at 
‘rst slowly and hesitatingly--then faster 
and faster, while Mr. Smith nad to run be- 
side méto keephis hand on the steering- 
rod, till we caine to a standatill, within 
kKightofthe Warnchester High Road. Then 
I drew a long sizh of intense bliss, 

“Tt'’s heaven,’ I said, as my companion 
turned the macnine and headed it back tw- 


Wards hoine. “But I wantto do my own 
Steering,’ and | was offagain. So fast this 
iné that Mr. Smith’s legs had to exert 
wel VveR to keep up with ie, 
“On!?’ ] mur nured,breathiess but happy, 
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Warnchester balls—or—but I'll tel! 
that another day.”’ 

“Indeed you will,’ I declared, getting 
down abruptly from the tricycle, lest he 
should assist ny movements as he did be- 
fore, ‘*That is, if you ever tell me at all, 
Half-past four, and tea-time,1] wust just run 
home. Good-bye, and thank you, oh, so 
much, for a most lovely ride.” 

And I almost ran up the little hill to the 
bow ling-green. 

Well, it had all been very pleasant—too 
pleasant to be right. 

I knew I had outraged every prejudice 
and precept of my Aunt Alicia, and I felt 
that, barinless though it all was in itself, I 
ought not to indulge in such stolen joys 
while I remained under her roof, 

So tbe next afternoon I resisted the long- 
ing that urged ine—oh, #0 strongly!—to go 
and see how the third bridge was looking 
after the shower. 

All the more that it was an overcast sky, 
ne the very perfection of a day for tish- 
ng. 

So instead, with very low spirits, but a 
feeling of great virtue, ] tgok my way 
across the fields by the footpath, and called 
at the vicarage for that neglected crewel- 
pattern. 

Mrs. Disney was out, and I 
sorry. 

I feit cross, and disinclined for village 
smali-talk; and 1 set off to walk back 
again with the feeling that the path of 
duty was even more thorny than it was 
painted, 

Just as I had my foot on the lowest step 
of the atile, I heard- behind me the sharp 
clear note of a bell, and, turning, with «a 
delightful rush of aurprise and certainty, 
whom should I see close at hand but Mr, 
Smith and the tricycle! 

It was yesterday’s Salvo, (Strange, that 
for the next tortnight he disearded his own 
favorite machine altogether, and took to 
riding this, ) 

I wondered, with all my powers of won- 
dering,how he could possibly have guessed 
I should be in Copford village to-day, 
then chid myself tor thinking tny_ pres- 
ence any reason for his; and yet-—~- and 


you 


was not 


t! 

Well, in aminute he was off, and in an- 
other—I don’t know to this day how it 
caiwe about, but I had taken his place, and 
be was walking by my side, as I slowly 
moved along. 

Of course it couldn’t be the ftield-path 
now, but the road, which made such a ridi- 
culous detour of four miles to reach the 
Manor-house, only a mile away. 

It was too hot to go tast, and it would be 
unkind to make Mr. Sunith run; so it was a 
very long four miles, and very slowly 
traversed, though I could never have he- 
lieved it could be #o late when che third 
bridge caine insight again once more, 

Ahb,dear me! Facilis descensus,as the ear 
ly Latin books say. 

I don’t think I a®ruggled much more after 
that, fate seemed to Show 80 pointedly that 
there was no escaping Mr. Sinith; and, 
after all, why should I try to escape 
him? 

I knew quite well that to be with hit 
was to be bappy, and the life which did not 
bold bim would bea life little worth the 
living through, 

So there were no more sad and solitary 
walks over the desolate field-path—for the 
only walk I took there was not solitary 
and when, on Sunday evening, I stood up 
behind the dim and faded curtains of the 
Manor pew, and saw a pair of dancing biue 
eyes above the mouldering hangings of a 
seat across the aisle, I knew f shouid not 
have to run through the dusky wood be- 


low the bowling-green, with the fear of 
poachers flitting through my unprotected 
mind. 


Nor did I, tor Mr. Sinith overtook me 
just by thestile, and never left ine till I 
had reached the litthe yreen door in the 
shrubberies, 

Ah, that fortnight was very, very happy, 
despite many talterings and fears, 

Cnarley—yea, he waa Charley now, and 
not be Mr. Smith any longer,and! need not 
blush again to write that name; dearer than 
all oti.er names to ine; for before the fort 
night was out Charley and I kuew the 
worid only held each otner. 

How we knew that certainty was mutual 
I can hardly tell. 

It doesn’t seem to me, looking back, that 
there was ever any formal avowal, or need 
for any. 

Day after day, a# we loitere! under the 
fragrant shade—I on the tricycle, and he 
by ny side—-we grew to understand each 
olber’s hearts, and tuerée was little need for 
speech. 

Uncle and aunt were going to town on the 
twentieth for a day or two, and we settled 
that Coarley should speak to them on their 
return, 

It was ainere matter of fori, that speak- 
ing, because we felt they had «claim to the 
knowledge while 1 was uuder their roof, 
and still a minor. 

Legal rignt of course they had none; and 


if they refused their consent to our tar 
| riage, a8 of course we knew they undoubt 
|} edly would, we arranged that J) should 


leave Copford Manor-heuse at once,and lake 
a nursery governess’ place, 

“T hate the thougnt of your working for 
your living, my dariing,’’ said Chariey 
witha groan. “But I'll bave my coupany 
in five years, and then we can 


nextday. You'll wait five years for me 
Vio ec?”’ 
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Such an ordinary girl as I—in nothing 
superior to other girle—I could not make it 
out at all, 

I was quite prepared for an awful scene 
with Aunt Alicia, and am Snot ashamed to 
confeas I heartily wished it well over. 

For an infinite capacity for saying un- 
pleasant things, commend me to ny aunt. 
{ pictured to myself her scornful incredul- 
ity—her withering sarcasins, 

“Itis your being a subaltern in a marob- 
ing regiment that is your heaviest sin,” | 
mourned to Charley; ‘that, combined with 
a hardened habit of trioyeling; and the fin- 
ishing stroke is your name,’ 

**T can’t change that,”’ he responded, with 
a reckless frivolity. ‘*That’s one of your 
rights in matrimony, not mine. Perhaps 
we tnight be Smith-Blessingtons, after a 
foreign fashion. Asto tricycling, 1 refuse 
to reform; but as far as the military rank is 
concerned Tam quite open to tmprove- 
ment. I don’t mind becoming a field-mar- 
shal to-morrow if that will mollify Aunt 
Alicia.”’ 

“Charley, you’re flippant,’’ I gravely 
observed; whereat we both laughed = hilari- 
oualy. 

And #0 the happy days passed by, days 
that seemed all too short and sunny aa to 
their afternoons, bui were long enough and 
dull enough in their morns and eves to 
inake amends, 

I was getting well used to tricycling,and 
enjoyed it more and more, 

1 used to wonder bow Charley could bear 
to ride his tnachine to a meet, and then for- 
sake it to follow the houndson foot. 

“And someone might steal it while you 


were away!’ | said, with werious warn- 
ing. 
But he only laughed, and showed me 


how he could unscrew the steering-handle, 
and carry it away with him, thus leaving 
the machine practically useless for the time 
being. 

1 supposed this to be entirely his own in- 
vention, and accepted it as another proof of 
his cleverness, which transcended the intel- 
lect of all other men, 

And #0 the days came and went, while 
we walked inthe light of that sunshine 
which tnay illuminate a human heart but 
onee in ite history, that once may last to its 
journey’s end, as it would with us,we were 
certain, 

And #0 the month wore out, with rustle 
of fresh green leaf, and glory of « thousand 
flowers; and it came to aday which marked 
the whole of both our lives to come—the 
twentieth of June, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
- —— - —--- - 

MEXICAN RIDING.—Tbe great feature of 
all Mexican riding is the looseness of their 
seat. It is all done by balance. And when 
I say “all”? it means a wonderful deal. I 
have seen a Mexican named Louls—to be 
sure he was accredited to be the best rider 
out there, and for my own part I eannot 
conceive that there can be a better in the 
world—I have seen that inan cross his legs 
over the horn of the big Mexican saddie, 
and, throwing the reing on the neck of the 
horse, caliniy roll a cigarette while the 
horse bucked up and down with him, I 
know it is asking 4 great deal to expect cre. 
dence for such @ feat as this, but yet, when 
we consider the piteh of perfection reached 
by circus riders among our Own country- 
nen, the very much higher degree of ex. 
cellence attained by one remarkable tian 
outof anation whose inetunbers we inay al 
most say aré born on horseback, is not ao 
altogether beyond the prospect of bellet 
though there ia of course an enorinous dit- 
ference between riding the trained things 
inacircus and the tmuatang caught wild 
upon the prairie, 

The Mexican sadale, with its great stir 
rupsand the horn on which the lasse 
hangs, gives, of course, twany supports 
but the performances of these Mexicans on 
bare back are wonderful @nough. You see 
4 werd of wild horses driven through the 
narrow pass ol the corral, 

Your Mexican, witha hair rope in his 
hand, will drop from the beam above upon 
the back of the horse it is wished to reclalon 
to domestic uses, In an instant he is away, 
snorting, bellowing, positively shrieking 
with terror, in the midst of the thundering 


terrified than himself, 

He ecannot buck, while the herd press 
closely upon him, ‘The Mexican leans for 
ward with the rope in both hands, passes it 
over the horse's head into the wide open 
mouth, and forces it vehind his teeth. 
Then he takes « turn with it under the 
ower jaw, and there ne has hin bitted and 
bridied, 

After a little over half an hour ne comes 
back with bini--broken, “so thata Mexican 
ean ride bit.’ Of course they are sinal! 
horses, | cannot way how the Mexicans 
would fare with one of those big Australian 
DKucKEers, 

They maintain, however, that this loose 





tnarry the | 


stampede of his fellows, who are Koarce loss | 





| pursuits on the farm unless it be 


j 


seat Of theirs does mot irritate «a horse tn | 
the wav agrip with the Knees does; and 
this I fully believe, Further than tha, | 
fancy the solution of the mystery about 
those horses which will wo quietly enough 
With « lagy, though aman an hardiy ride 
them, 18 to be Bouyht rather in the wuethod 
fthe lady's seat than, 44 16 Commonly 
thought in the superior delicacy her fair 
, hands, 
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Scientific and Useful. 


PASTE OR GLuUK.—One with which to 
stick labels to tin boxes can be made thus: 
Use starch-paste with which incorporate a 
little Venice turpentine while the paste is 
yet warm. 

LEATHER BeLTs.—It is recommended 
to relieve leather belts from strain when 
they are not in use, because a belt used 
thus will be in good condition when one 
constantly strained shall be worn out 

Woop tn Homes.—A physician recom. 
mends that ail the wood used in the Inter. 
ior construction of houses and all the plain 
surfaces of plaster should be thoroughly 
soiled or varnished so that the power of ab- 
torbtion of foul air and gases should be de- 
stroyed, 

Live Fisn.—It has been discovered that 
fish can be kept alive a considerable time 
without change of air or water by placing 
them in a receptacle partly filled with water 
and hermetically sealing the same, They 
are unaffected by changes of temperature, 
and quite healthy and lively on being re- 
leased from the jar, while others placed in 
jars quite full of water or in jars opened or 
exposed to the air, die ina short time. 


Gtass FLooKiNnG.—In Paris the substi 
tution of glass flooring for boards continues 
to increase, this being especially the case, 
it is understood, in those business atruec- 
tures in which the cellars are used asa of- 
tices, In one ot these the whole of the 
ground in front is paved with large squares 
of roughened glass, imbedded in a strong 
iron frawwe, and in the cellar beneath there 
is sufficient light without gas for ordinary 
purposes, 

THE DYNAMOGRAPH.— Dynamograph is 
the name of a new type-writer, actuated b 
electricity, which has lately been iavented. 
The type-writer resembles those already in 
use, but is worked by the electric current, 
and it can, it is stated, be utilized as a send- 
ing and receiving telegraph instrument. It 
is proposed to use it in place of the tele- 
phone since it gives a printed message that 
can be received although no one is present 
at the time to take it down. 


A SELF-EXTINGUISHING CANDLE.—A 
cand!e has recently been brought out that 
extinguishes itself after it has burnt tor an 
hour, This it does by means ofa tiny ex- 
tinguisher of tin which is fastened in the 
wax by wires, and which effectually per- 
fortwos tts task. Itis only necessary to re- 
move this diminutive extinguisher when 
its work is dene, and the candle is again 
ready to burn another hour, The use of 
such a candle, in schools and nurseries par- 
ticularly, could hardly fail to prove bene 


ficial. 
i Pp, a 


Farm and arden, 


Agrp.—Aged horses should have ground 
grain atall times or they will not thrive, as 
they are unable to masticate whole grains. 

TAR.—A correspondent states that the ap- 
plication of a mixture of equal parte of cowl 
tar and wood tar to the sides and bottonis 
of water troughs will greatly assist in pre 
venting any trouble with sheep 

TRAMPING ON) Hay.—Tramping upon 
the hay in the barn often causes horses to 
refuse it. ‘To pass from the barn-yard into 
the barn and walk over the hay leaves 
odors which are quickly recognized by the 
animals when such hay is fed to them 


Coaprost.—Compost may be made very 
fing and rendered partially soluble for inn 
mediate use by sprinkling the whole with 
a mixture of four ounces of sulphuric acid 
in # bucket of water, but the process is 
somewhat dangerous if nol done very care 
fully. 

THK tUporkn.— When the udder of the 
cow becomes hard, a prolonged bathing of 
the udder with Wart water isthe best rem 


edy. Use the water freely, and rut the 
udder during the application; then wipe 
dry. Itshould be repeated daily until re- 
lief be given. 

AtumM WATER Vn excellent ineeoct de 
stroyer is Said to be aliutn water, minade ty 


dissolving «# pound of alum in three quarts 


t water. Ifthe alum water be added to 
Whitewash it will mot only inaprov® thie 
whitewash but will kil verimiinin the poul- 


try house when the whitewash shall be ap 
plied. 

GooD AND BAB. One good 
that wives a large quantity of milk 
economical than two that do not equal her, 
The care of one animal is less than is re- 
quired for two, while less space is alao 
necessary. lovery item that enters into the 
cost ot Keeping Lie COW inereases Lid Cost 


COW 


IN TnOre 


fotits 


| of the milk. 


DaAtTKYING.—One of the strongest evi 
dences in favor ot dairying is the fact that 
but tew, if any, farmers abandon dairying 


in order to turn their attention to other 


The value of dairying is nol alone 


| SlOckR. 

from the receipts obtalued for milk and 
hutter but alse from the gradual lnerease 
ol fertility of the seul. 

TREES AND SOILS Vines and their T 
[rani ns, the birches, Indicate a dry ‘ v, 
sandy, Or gravel ao beeches, a . 
chalky, or yravel elins and 4, # 

» and «# A ‘ la 4 4 i 

" 4 4 4 ~ 
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Minced and Misplaced. 

There are many men who, by not to 
lowing their talent, fail to rene h tliat posi 
tien Which their ability aod industry enti 
tle them to expect. They mistake their 
calling 
holes 

The error may be due to force of cir 
cumetances, as 


They are square men ju round 


in the ease of the grocers 
nasi#tant, Who hanged himself because na 
ture had formed him for #® poet and fate 
had cruelly condemned him to the counter 

Or, it may be, that want of judgment is 
the cause, as with the Eniperor Adrian, 
who, not content with being the first in 
power, was ambitious to be thought first in 
letters, With thirty legions of soldiers at 
command, it was easy for Adrian to make 
good his claim by cutting off the heads of 
his eriics 

This summary method of cstablishing a 
reputation, or of squaring the circle in 
whieh he places himself, is, we are told, 
adopted by the Persian Shah, who will 
have it that there is no artist comparable 
with himself in the use of the brush, and 
who, sccordingly, removes the heads of all 
who venture to dispute that position 

A third cause of getting into a round 
hole when #& square one would be more 
comfortable is indiflerence of the kind dis 
played by the talented youth, who, fad 
ing & Vacant space in his picture, added an 
armto a body already possessed of the 
ordinary number ot such appendages, aud 
Whe When remonstrated with, declared 
thiatit was of no consequence 

Atuony our aequatntances are many yvro 
Cos assistants who were born to be poets 


palnters, heroes Phese mute, juglorious 


Miltons liawe thes juarre] With destiny 
thoush they may uot cod it with aw vard of 
rope ke the happy youth whose tute 
lias Just been recorded Were they con 


tent with the position to which Providence 
has called them, they might become expert 
assistants, and, in the natural progress of 


events, might develop into respectable 


grocers sand useful members of 


society 
But, no, they would rather write wretched 
sonnet® than weigh good sugar, and so they 
remain grocer’s sssistants till the end of 
their day 


There are, however, some whom circum 


stances really misplace—men who, while 
measuring tape or selling sugar, have a 
presenument of renown that is destined to 
be realired The opportunity alone is 
wanting, for great abilities we know, re 
quire preat opportunities 


With 


might sq iare the circle to our liking. Hap 


Adrian’s army st command, we 


pily we bave not that means We must 
therefore, make every effort to avoid get 
ting into round holes It may not be pos 
sible to succeed 
lhere are, howeve see mm which al] 
is discomfort is caused not vy pressure of 
r stances Ww ymer 
a | 
i * c ‘ wi 
* S. A 
w j ait a 
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} meditation 


THE SATURDAY 


of this class when he preferred ‘Paradise 
Ktegained”’ to ‘Paradise Lost,’ sod there 
must have come under your notice men 
who, though not Miltons, have shown a 
similar perversity of judgment. ‘Their 
talent or ‘bent’ is in # particular direc 
tion, which they may either ignore or de- 
apise, in order to court success in paths for 
which they have no qualifications. 

We are not all capable of performing 
auything and everything—ol shining in 
the familiar as well asin the sublime. Be 
cause you have had success a8 @ grocer or & 
Jawyer, that is no reason why you should 
believe yourself capable of entering upon 
the duties of a magistrate or a senator 

Even a genius must be centent wo lie 
down under his laurels, unless he is pre- 
pared to run great risk of failure. 

Talents have 4 jealous and a selfish habit 
of excluding one another; snd men who 
have exhausted one vein rarely revive, with 
equal credit, in another. 

We ought to be thankful if we are not 
It our hole, whether square or 
round, fits us, we ought not to cast envious 


misplaced 


and covelous eyes upon our neighbors. 
Let us take to heart the fable of the trog 


that would be a cow, and havea care lest 


we burst, 

Depend upon it, if you, being a round 
man, getinto a square hole, you will flad 
yourself in company that does not suit 
you, The triction will make you uncom 
fortable. Your conscience will keep you 
uneasy. Fear of 


found out will 


contempteor of being 
compel you to concen) 
your real views and character. Ina word, 
you will be wretched—a martyr to) you 
own vanity and the butt of your associates 
It is mortifying to be compelled to admic 
that you have not the particular talent 
upon which you prided yourself, but it is 
much worse to add to the disgrace by 
showing that you lack the understanding 
to see that you are & misplaced man. 
i - 

Ir is notarguments, but principles, which 
govern our well being. We should hold 
on to the latter as firmly as the cternal fix 
edness that abides in the rocks of Gibraltar. 
Our principles hold) the same relations toe 
our lives as the governor does to the steam 
engine, which regulates the latter's speed 
We should exercise firmness and inflexi 
bility in the maintenance of them, and at 
the same time be able to discriminate be- 
tween the former and stubbornness. The 
independence of thought derived trom self- 
knowledge is oftener a safer guide than the 
casual advice of those who have but an 
indifferent :aterest in our welfare 





Tug act of worship is amony all creation 
indigenous and peculiar to) man As he 
alone stands erect sud raises his front with 
out effort toward beaven, s0 he bends the 
knee in reasoning adoration, ueither cow 
ering down with his head iu) the dust, nor 
grovelling on his belly{like other creatures, 
in abject fear; bul, wanton, unstable and 
extravagant even io his noblest aspirations, 
this viceroy of earth has been ever prone 
tu waver in his allegiance, eager to amplify 
his worship of the one true God into a 
thousaaod talse religions, more or less beau 
titul, poetical and absurd 





lie whoin his studies wholly applies 
himself to labor and exercise, and neglects 
meditation, loses his time; and he who ap 
plies himself to meditation, and neglects 
experimental exercise, doth only wander 
and lose himself. The first can never 
know anything exactly; his knowledge 
will always be intermixed with doubts and 
obscurities,; and the last will only pursue 
shadows; his knowledge will never be cer 
tain and solid. Labor, but slight net 
Meditate, but slight not labor. 





Ir is only shallow-minded 
who either 


pretenders 
make distinguished origin a 
matter of personal merit, or obscure origin 
& matter of personal reproach. Taunt and 
scofting at the humble condition 
if j 


fe affect nobody in 


who are foolish enough to indulge in them, 


of early 
America but those 


and they sare generally eufficiently pun 
bw the published rebuke A man 
=" usha ad tf hirmaeelf eed t ft 
ro *% 
? 
‘ ant always have what t y 
want. sndthey seldon I 4 ey war 





EVENING POST. 


what they have; that they see their own 
virtues and other people’s vices with « 
magnifying glass, and turn the telescope 
the wrong end when they look at theirowan 
faults and other people's virtues; that they 
grumble when things go wrong instead of 
going to work to make things go right, 
and cry over spilt milk when, in all proba 
bility, the milk has sl] the water it can 
stand already 

1 aM sorry to say that they who are al- 
ways speaking ill of others are also very 
apt to be doing ill to them. It requires 
some talent and some generosity to find 
| out talent and generosity in others, though 
nothing but self conceit and malice are 
needed to discover or to imagine faults. It 
is much easier for an ill-natured man than 
| for a good natured man to be smart and 
willy. 





Criayand rock are given us, not brick 
and squared stone, God gives us no rai- 
| ment; he gives us flax and sheep. If we 
would have coats on our backs, we must 
take them off our flocks, and spin them 
and weave them. If we would have any 
thing of benefit, we must earn it, and, 
earning it, must 


become shrewd, inven- 
tive, ingenious, active, enterprising 


Ait. true work is sacred, in all true 
{ work, were it but true hand labor, there is 
something of divinenecss. Labor, wide as 
the earth, hes its summitin heaven. Sweat 
lot the Yrow, and up from that to sweat of 
Iti Can, sweat of the heart, which iu 

judes ell Kepler calculations Newton 
meditations, all sciences, all spoken upics, 


all acted heroisms, 





| from an ill will to mankind, a private in- 

clination to make ourselves esteemed by 
| an ostentation of wit, and vanity of being 
| thought in the secrets of the world; or 
| from a desire of gratifying any of these 
| 
| 


| SakCASM generally takes its rise either 


dispositions of mind in those persons with 
| whom we converse. 

| AFFLICTIONS sent by Providence melt 
| the constancy of the noble-minded, but 
confirm the Obduracy of the vile. The 
sume furnace that hardens clay liqueties 
gold; and inthe strong manifestations of 
divine power Pharaoh found his nunish- 
| ment, but David his pardon. 





Tuk amiable is & duty most certainly, 
but must not be exercised at the expense of 
Ile who seeks to do 
the siminbvle always, Can only be successful 


wuyol the virtues 
at the frequent expense of his manhood 


| “Peengis nothing of which men are more 
} liberal than their good sdvice, be their 
stock of it ever so small; because it seems 
| to carry In itsan intimation of their own 
influence, Importance or worth 
| abies 
ENJoy the blessings of this day it God 
sends them; and the evils bear patiently 
and sweetly. For this day only is ours; 
| we are dead to yesterdsy, and we sre not 


born to to-morrow 





EpUcATION Commences at the mother’s 

knee, and every word spoken within the 
hearing of litile children tends towards the 
formation of character. Let parents bear 
this ever in mind 


—_—_—_ 


ly is a good divine that follows his own 
instructions. We can easier teach twentv 
What were good to be done, than to be one 
of the twenty to follow our own teaching. 


THe disesteem and contempt of others 
is inseparable trom pride. It is hardly 
possible to overvalue ourselves but by un- 
dervaluing our neighbors. 





THERE is none made so great but he may 
need both the help and service and stand 


In fess I Le power and 


inkindness ot 
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The World’s Happenings. 





The German population of New York is 
given at 30, Ws. 

Pascal, the French mathematician, in- 
vented the wheelbarrow, 

Many of the so-called 
avencies’’ are simply frauds, 

There are 71 ‘‘champions of England’’ 
io games and sports of all sorte. 

Prince Bismarck usually goes to bed at 
2 vu’ clock ta the morning and gets up at noon, 

Sixty million pins must be manufact. 
ured for the United States daily to satisfy the de- 
mand, 

At Akron, ©., recently, a letter was de- 


livered tu 14Joho0 Smiths before the right one was 
reached, 


John J. White, who died at Griffin, Ga., 
was born, baptized, married and died on the 7th 
day of the month 

Chicago authorities are investigating and 
prosecuting the proprietors of cigar shops who sell 
cigarettes tu children under 16 years of age. 

In one of the districts of Shawnee 
county, Kansas, amother and daughter are pupiis 
in the same school, and both are of school age. 

One of the best known young women ot 
Omahals six feet six inches tall, The man who 
would steal a kiss from her must carry # step ladder, 

Women desiring to enter the London 
Society of Lady Dressmakers have to furnish testi 


‘employment 


monlals of thelr ‘*suclai position’? as well as of char- 
acter 
Not always to the victor belong the 


lwo youug wen iu New Jersey played a 
maiden, aud she married 


spulls, 
vame of poker tora tall 


« iveet 


A Baltimore company proposes to 
sharpen the shoes of car horses iu icy weather by 
meaus of electricity without removing them Irom 


Lhe stable 


Pope Leo’s jubilee has turned out eveo 
a bigwer cash success than was expected, He bas al- 
ready recetved wif—s valued at $19, @°) 000 and the ol- 
erings are still pouring tn, 


A New Orleans moti 
by the heavy breathing of her i 
ing discovered «large weasel ow the breast of the 
child, who was nearly dead frem suffocation, 


Three members of the Sslvation Army 
at Lowell, Mass., were fiued $10 and one-third the 
costs in the police court, recently, for playing tam- 
bourines and otber Instruments in the public streets, 


A stranger sat down beside a St. Louis 
woman in @ street car and whispered to her to 
wateh a young man on her right, who was a pick- 
pocket, While she watched as directed, the man on 
her left stole her purse, 


A Nashville carpenter arose in his sieep 
and went into his shop and began Sling a saw. The 
noise woke him, and he was inighttly puzzled to find 
himself engaged atsuch work at 2 o'clock In the 
morning [a & vark shop, 


A thiet at Cincinnati has probably made 
the biggest lifttof his Hfe, He litted 12,000 pounds 
of tron, though, of course, not at one time, and he 
diditso unceremoniously that he appears not to 
have attracted the attention of any one, 


awakened 
ad upon look- 


Soap and water are unpopular among 
the cithzens of Franklin county, Kan, A school- 
teacher in that town required his pupils to wash 


their hand 


andtaces before coming to schvol, and 


the Indiguaut parents bouueed that teacher. 


Mr. Osgoodby, of Albany, N. Y., and 

his four buoys foot up pretty well to the aggregate 

Heist teete loches tu heiwht, the oldest son i> 

I ies shorter, (he neat iso feet 5, tue neat 6 feet 
’ pest, w@ ladof lu vears, ts 6 feet 1 thel 


(mi 


From Wiscousin comes the momentous 


Ws al aheu, accidentally loprisoned undera 
bar at Pound du lac, was discovered at the end ol 
sv das ‘ enh uod groggy, but still quite re 

uaive tu at restorative eflects of a square 


ta 

Asa ke the name of a colored man 
Was put ithe tuayorally Lickel at the recent e/e¢ 
Ihe Jokers though 
sme near having the laugh turned on themselves, 


tlon tn Rockwell City, lowa, 
is the colored candidate polled within 20 votes of 


eueugh te elect him, 


At Lebanon, Ky., a man named Godkin 
fired a shot with a repeatiug rifle ata muskrat swim- 
ining in the water. The muskrat was not hit, bu 
the bullet struck the water, glanced upward, theo 
flew across the pond aud killed a young negro whv 
was watchlog the sport. 


A Mexican customs guard at Nogales, in 
order to make himself ‘‘solid’? with the command- 
ant, stabbed and shot bimself, aud reported that he 
had been attacked by robbers and was wounded in 
resiotiug them. The Mealean authorities will try 
him for courting suicide, 


Several smal] boys in Portland, Me., 
formed a ‘trust’? and went lote the koife-stealing 
While one was buying some trifle ina 
store, twour three companions would grab what 
kuives they couldreach, A querrel arose and one 
of the partners was thrashed by the others, He lald 
the **trust’* before the police, who recovered §200 
worth of Knives. 


business, 


A Boston woman caught a burglar in her 
iouse one day last week and proceeded te capture 
slie gota revolver from ber bureau and trie 

pot the man as he stood in the closet and begKt 

ofa worna 
muunded herself and the burglar got awa 


for hil fe, but with the proverblal aim 


jad she trle t « t herseif the hances are slit 
jhave kille the burglar 
An inveterate politician at Blooming! 
od hae bs ~ ta & A \ 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 








fin the twliight that closes day's glorics, 

ider the shadowy leaves In the grove, 

fin the twitighe thal sweetest of stories 
Vian ever told—the sweet story of love' 


Ah, we may envy the lovers glad-hearted, 
Full of their Joy to the secret confessed; 
mes that died in the sun just departed 
»w bloom again in their cheeks closely pressed, 


\iithe broad tuture bright-glieaming before them, 
Lighting their pathway, they know nota fear; 
Through the gray twiligtit, Vy ravs streaming o'er 
them, 
louidis the story none other may hear, 
—_> >> -— 


“The Five Horse-Shoes.” 
BY HAWLEY SMARI ’ 
H, well! 1 suppose you tellows have 
all the best of it; you run about here, 
4 yourun aboutthere, youthink nothing 
of a railway journey; run up from London 
to York, for instance, in about as any 
hours as it took us days, My race is pretty 
well run,’’ continued the speaker, a tall, 
dlight, aristocratic looking old man; “but 
| doubtift you ever have the adventures 
on your travels that used tocharacterize the 
old coaching days,’ 

“Oh, come, 1 say, Sir Henry, things ut 
mes get pretty lively in # railway train 
all the same; allow me to remind you of 
the case of Lefroy. That was a trifle more 
excitement than most of us would care 
about.”’ 

“A commouplace brutal murder,’ re 
torted Sir Henry Hayling, contesuptuously; 
‘nothing like so picturesque as when 
ller Majesty's mail used to be stopped by 
one of the Knights of the road, and the 
guard with his blunderbuss, and the high- 
wayman with his pistols exchanged com- 
pliments.’’ 

“Well! there was the murder of Mr, 
Driggs,’’ exclaimed another of the denizens 
of the smoking-room; “but I suppose you 
will retort upon mé, just as you did upon 
Jim Bolton, that Muller’s was a comuon- 
place crime.” 

‘“2uite so, Talbot,’”’ rejoined the Baronet; 
“the opportunity tor robbery came in each 
case toa needy nan, Who found it necessary 
to cominit murder to obtain the plunder he 
oveted; but did @ither of you in your own 
e ever meet with a penuine ad- 
enture by rail?” 

Palbot shook his head. 

“T was in a railway accident once,”’ said 
voung Bolton musingly. “I was a little 
cut myself, and there were two or three 
people badly hurt. I thought it was a great 
bore but Tecan’t call it much of an ad- 
venture,”’ 

“Come, Sir Henry,’’ interposed Talbot, 
suppose you tell us astory of your old 
vaching days—a personal one, please. 
yon Know you are a born narrator,” 


Kh e! 


The Baronet smiled. He enjoyed a rep- 
(talon as a raconteur, and rather prided 
hiuiself! upon it 

‘l have yot to the aye,” he said, “when 
luen are wont to grow garrulous; but it 
ou fellows don’t mind my prosing, I’! 
ell you a very queer adventure, or rather 
series Of adventrres, that befell me in my 
hiversity duys.’’ ‘ 
‘Do, do,”’ 
nen; it will 


chimed in both the young 
ist fill up the time while we 
nish our cigars.’’ 

“Icdwards tells me there are lots of 
rds where you're going tomorrow, so 

1 ought to go to bed betimnes, in order to 
»them justice; give mea ininute or two 
to think, and then you shall have my 
varn,”’ 

The scene of the above conversation was 
the smoking-room of “The 
the country seat of Sir Henry Hayling, 
situated in the Midland Counties —a manor 
enjoying a great reputation for yame all 
through the neighborhood, 


’ 


Shaws,’ 


Talbot and Jim Bolton were two ot Sir 
HNenry’s nephews who were accustomed 
to cone to him for a fortnight’s shooting at 
the beginning of October. The Baronet 
W485 past it all now, but he had been a 
famous all-round sportsman in bis youth; 
now-a-days the gout claimed him tor its 
wn, and it was seldom tbat his age and 
nirmities allowed him to touch @ gun, o7 
even loappear at the cover-side, 


lie was a prime favorite with both 


ng men; he had seen a great deal of 
had @ most retentive memory, aud 

4S moreover an admirable story-teler 
“ sald the Karonet lam ready 





gruesome long time to look back upon!— 
I had just gone up to Oxtord, full of health 
and full of go, and desperately smitten 
with—ah, well, never mind her name. I 
am not going to ask you to listen to the tale 
of an old man’s loves. But anyhow there 
was a county ball to take place, and I had 
promised my tnamoratatogotoit. It was 
the big county ball of Loamshire, and in- 
volved a journey of about a hundred and 
forty miles. I wonder if either of you 
fellows would travel a bundred and ‘forty 
miles to make a pair of bright eyes dance, 
if you could? And, remember, travelling 
was travelling in those days! Well, my 
mind had been made up long before. I 
had secured the box-seat for London, and, 
with permission or without permission, 
go to that ball I was de- 
termined. Jack Adams, the prince of 
Oxtord whips, bad for once, in considera- 
tion of a liberal douceur, waived the tact of 
my being a treshman, and guaranteed ine 
the coveted seat on ‘the bench.’ How- 
ever, I might defy the authorities, but 1 
couldn't dety Fate, and I was destined 
never to figure at the county ball of 
Loamshire that year. 

“It was a glorious autumn 
when the Detiancea picked ine up about 
atmile outside Oxford. My career at the 
University had not found favor in the 


morning 


eyes of the authorities, so that instead of 
applying for leave to my tutor, I had re- 
sorted to the old device of playing sick 
and consequently was not desirous of pro 
claiming niy departure. 

“+A rare day, sir,’ said Jack Adanis, as 
‘If it was 
only al! such weather, I’d ask for nothing 
better than to drive a team like this, till | 
drove off altogether.’ 

“[ muttered something about their 
being a ‘nice level lot,’ for I knew I had 
to be guarded when talking to such an ex- 
pert as Jack Adams. 


I swung myself up beside him. 


“t's «a rum customer we've got up 
behind, sir. Can’t make him out at all. 
When I remarked to him that it was a 
nice morning, What do vou think he said? 
‘“*Very—for the funeral.’’”’ 

“Do you mean that melancholy-look- 
ing fellow in the ofd brown surtout, who 
is muffled up to his very nose in a red 
comforter?’ 

‘“*That’s bim, sir,’ replied Jack. ‘looks 
as if he had semething a-weighin’ on his 
mind, don’t he?) I'll hold you half a-crown 
he drinks gin-and-water whenever the 
coach stops, and that it won't seem to do 
hima bitof good,’ 

“You seem to know the sort?’ I re- 
joined, 

" «sQCarried lots of em,’ replied Jack. 
‘They're ail alike; the more they eat and 
drink, the more melancholy they get. No 
place in the world like « coach box for 
studying character, sir. Lor’, the rum 
‘uns I’ve carried, and the starts I’ve seen! 
Why, it was only last yeara fellow got up 
just behind me—f picked him up on the 
outskirts of Oxtord—and ali his bagyaye 
consisted of #« blue linen pocket-band- 
kerchief You never saw # chap so 
fidgety as he was about the handkerchiet. 
It he had bad the Crown jewels in charge 
he couldn't bave been more 
than he was about that little bundle. lle 


particular 


never let it out of his hand for a minute. 
Whenever we stopped he got down, for 
he was a thirsty soul, but he never left 
the handkerchief behind hitn; he always 
took it off the coach with him. I had 
another queer passenger that day-—a little 
chap. I never saw aman so curious in all 
my born days Like the other, he was 
down at every place we slopped at, asking 
the ostlers, the waiters, the landlord all 
sorts of questions about who bad been up 
the road the last day ortwo. I don’t think 
the fellow with the blue bundie noticed 
him. You see, when he got down he was 
so occupied in trying to get the better of 
thatthirst of his, that he had no opportunity 
of seeing anything outside the bar. Well, 
whether the knot of that handkerchief got 
loosed, or what not, I don’t know; but 
while I was springing ‘6m just over a 
beautiful bit of galloping ground there is 
near Taplow, the handkerchief came un 
done, and in an instant tué road was all 
over golden guineas, and the way that 
fellow roared to ine to stop Was @ caution, 
There wasn’t much need totell me to do 


that, but four horses in a hand yallop can’t 


be pu ead ip by a tur of the wrist As 
B000 as | iG sie 61, ALL The Pastsenyoers 
were off the mach il 638 tuan no time t 

h 4 fe “ er his i neas 
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he was employed to collect them, and 
quite deprecated the idea of all this gold 
being his own property.’ 

“*Well, | exclaimed, ‘that was a rum 
start.’ 

“Yes, sir; but just hear the end of it. 
When I pulled up at the “White Horse 
Cellar’ in Piceadilly, the chap with the 
blue bundle got down, and so did the in- 
quisitive customer. 
off the coach than, to our astonishment, 
the inquisitive fellow collared the other 
like a bull-dog, and exclaimed, “Now no 
nonsense, Bill Walters; you've been 
wanted about those uineas for some 
time; and in another minute he had 
snapped the “darbies’’ on his wrists, and 
turning to us, he said, *They’re beautiful 
guineas, gentlemen—they're beautifully 
done, but there’snot oneof ‘em real. And 
as tor my friend here, he is the cleverest 
coiner in all England,” ”’ 

“An extraordinary story, Sir Henry,’’ 
said Talbot; “but that’s not exactly per- 
sonal."’ 

“Certainly not,” replied the Baronet; 
but the remainder of my day's coaching 
is. We were a tolerably sociable lot, as 


No sooner were they 


the outside passengers in those days 


usually were; much more given to con. 
verse than the first-class passengers in a 
railway train, at all events, There was, 
however, one exception, and that was the 
Inelancholy-looking lan enveloped in the 
red comtorter Not «a smile, much less a 
laugh, ever lit up his tace; hardly a re- 
inark escaped bim He observed upon 
one occasion that a churchyard which we 
As Jack 
Adams said, ‘lie was a most uncomlorta- 
ble traveling companion.’ At last we 
passed Henley, and came to White Hill, 
with the woods of Remenham in all the 
glory of their auturon foliage lying to our 
left. At the foot of the bill a dark swarthy- 
looking fellow picked us up, and atter 
giving a nod to Adams jogged quietly 
along by the side of the coach, ‘The ascent 


were passing Was & pretly piace. 


was SO steep in those days that, well 
horwed as the Defiance was, Jack Adams 
was compelled to take it wasy with his 
team. 

“Do you know who that 1s, sir?’ he 
waid, indicating the pedestrian, ‘lle is 
one ot the stars of the London Fancy,’ 

“Those, as you know, were the days ot 
pugilism, and the leading members of the 
prize ring excited as much attention and 
adimiration a8 a popular actor or political 
celebrity might in theses times, Of course 
] enquired who it was, 

“*That’s Bill Cooper, sir,’ said Jack 
Adams, ‘better known in the ring «as 
‘Gipsy Cooper’; be is training at the “hive 


Horse-shoes’’ just above here, and takes 
what they call ‘‘a breather’ up this hill 
about four times # day.’ 

“*] know him by name well,’ I replied 
‘he ix a very clever tighter, isn’t he?’ 

‘Yos, he is yo “di with bis hands when 
he means business, but he is like all Llhose 
yipsies, he can’t be depended upon.’ 

“sAb! you mean he has a solt drop in 
him.’ 

“Not he, sir roplied Jack, laughing; 
‘he's as cunning #8 #« fox, and hard «as 
nails, but he'll win or lose «a fight, just as 
it happens there’s Inost money to be tiade 
ot it Here we are at the “live Horse 
shoes.’’ IT always wash their miouths out, 
and give ’om a minute or two to cateh 
their wind after that drag {tsthecruel lest 
bit of road between (xford and Eoonmdon 
‘Theres was a yveneral deseoonmt trom the 


roof of the coach, and a ad 


osition shown 
by the passengers to treat themes Os ~AS 
Jack treated his horses, and ‘wash their 
own mouths out’; and, much tomy amuse 
ment, mo Sooner had we yot into the bar 
parlor than the man with the rr feoouforter 
called forthe very refresiiment that Jack 
Adams had predicted he would take, and 
as be had turther prophesied, s6euied to 
yetiore melancholy as be sit ped it. \ 
crack Coach in those days was not given 
to loitering, anc the ery of “Take your 
seats please, gentlenien,’ speedily emptied 
the bar parlor, myself and our lachryinose 
triend being the two last left lle wa 


¢ 


with an expression of such sadness tha 


ontemmplating the residue of his tumbler | 
I 
{ 


could searcely retrain from laughing, an 


as 1 tossed off my tumbler [ exclaimed 
‘Here's your health and song, su Hie 
Loot { vacantliy at ma for a moment, re 
mar { that t Was 4 Lif f tears arial 
trie nmyprty yw the te ts f 4 1 
A 4} r iis i ‘ 
"4 wi r 
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‘I tore at the bell, | shouted for help at 
the topof my voliee; the landlord and his 
servants speedily rushed in, as did several 
of our fellow-passengera, 

“T have s9en men make an end of it 
many a ine sines then, but | never saw 
one go through more intense torture than 
that man, during the very few minutes it 
lasted. tle writhed, he almost tied him 
selfin knots, and sereamed aloud ino his 
agony, but it Was over; one convulsion 
more violent than any that bad preceded 
it, and then he fell back with clenched 
teeth, and with a face set in all the im 
mutability of death, 

“Now amongst the people who had 
locked to the dead man’s assistance | had 
noticed one individul who had been very 
busy, and who spoke with an air of 
authority. 
doctor, but he was something more; he 


- \s IT rightly guessed, he was a 
happened also to be the coroner of the 
district, and T little thought how that fact 
was going to interfere with my plans 

"A clear case oof poisoning,’ he ex 
Claimed; ‘nothing could be clearer, and 
nothing could have been done for him, 
Strychnine, no doubt Voor tellow! he 
could bardly have selected a more painful 
modein Which to make his exit frou this 
world There titist be an inquest, of 
course, and alse stom f ;’ and the 
worthy medion rubbed hit hands softly 
together with the unctuous air ot mw tan 
Who SAW 4 prospect Of feos coming tu from 


the county. ‘Your namie, sir?’ he con- 


tinued. ‘I regret 1 shall have to detain 
you,’ 
“*You can’t,’ | interrupted; 1 am 


travelling on businessot the greatest posal 
ble importance,’ 

“ONo business can be more toiportant,’ 
retorted the doctor pompously, ‘thon being 
mixed up in the death of «a tellow- 
creature,’ 

“ “food gracious, sir,’ TP oxclained, *you 
surely don’t mean to insinuate that Thad 
anything to do with this wrnfortunate 
fellow’s end?’ 

‘No, sir, the law is naturally suspilerous, 


but Tam happy to expross my beliet that 
nowuUch BUspIctOn attaches to you, but, as 
coroner Of this district, it is miy duty to 
collect all the evidence Tecan on the suliject 
of this) poor fellow'’s deeoase. You, ac. 
cording to your voluntary statement, saw 
him take the potson; in tact, were the sole 
Witness of his tisking assay with hitteaeil 
Your evidenes is tiost taiportant, and, may 
dar sir, YOu Witist pertait tne to pomt out 
that you have yoursell to @xculpate It 
does not suffice that you had om band in 
this self-misurder; tor your own ihe it will 
be as well that you should by ale to temtity 
Liat you were powerless to prevent it 
There is such @w thing, miy yotrnyg sir, ax 
being accessory to murder; which, in the 
eye ol the law ! artes Veo tase alert 


Ola muraderei 


“Um ail very well now to lati wh thin 
proteiprotins peri, mnt to say sat hie wis tall 
ripe baAtLaAnL Tbomsernse i \ re 
raieotaatoer | Wit my biliieslere Lleriy 
iyonorant of low tar tho power « he law 
extends 4, and thatthe coroner lad some 
rains ol troth trot a Ws PTeAROTLINY 
\ny way, | abandoned a lea oof a 
journey, gol ny jroorlina uti i t ‘ 
boot, and resivmed myself lo miy tate 

SOT) Weal thie onacl wield ther 1 based Chyrave 
to thin What « jr } { 
miysoelf into Ptaiog t } 
hewspapers in ti ‘ lia j a4 tea 
as tieydo now; but! ‘ 

Luieré Was ‘ “ra ‘ I " 

lliat w i litical liv i ‘ i ail 
jress would yo forth te World, and it 
Should happen to cateh the ey 6x f thie 
atithoritios of my liege, W 1 form 
Livestsa Chiat the young yentiernvat why 
all-ctod to be sick at ixftord Wa alf-way 
to London, 

“ot was not to be wupposedd Chat the rons 
would stand that ona t r hie 
“hyve Lorse-stioes WAS a tilortatle 
6nough wayside inn, yet il Was a Clisiinh 
piace to have to pass &# GA I “ 1 
ruthless perseciutor the r r tial 
formed me that Lhe In yguest Ww { eid 
on the morrow, and [T etiould te ty 
to depart as Soon as 1 rn 


evidence; but bOW Was il 
esratnige Cisne J riviys 
ntr Neds ‘ “wn i ‘ 
Z A 4 trav 
Nfar All pal if 
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mentor occupied two, they carried the 
dead man t» a third, and it seemed that 
the “Horse-shoe" could boast of oniy one 
other chamber. This, ny host informed 
me, was at present tenanted by a cleray- 
man, who bad come down to be with a sick 
relative in the neighborhood. 

“*But,’ he continued, ‘it containg two 
beda, and I’ve no doubt, under the circum- 
stances, the gentleman would have no ob- 
jection to your occupying one of them, He 
is with bis aunt all pe —-nioe old lacy, air; 
lives about a inile from here.’ 

* *Well,’ I rejoined, ‘if that’s the beat you 
ean do for me, 1 must be satiatied with it 
1 feel tired out with all tois worry, annoy- 
ance, and disappointment, and I aball be 
iad to get to bed. (iet ine something to 
eat in the parlor, and, as #o°0n as T have bad 
my supper, I'l be off. Onl and, by the 
way, landlord, I'm #o «ack of being 
questioned about this business —everybody 
who has come to the house bas wanted to 
bear my «tory that tf this clergyiman 
haan’t heard of the affair, don't tell him 
about it until the morning.’ 

“*All right, mir; it is quite likely he 
won't,’ rejoined mine host *We are earty 

mople hereabouts, and he only come@ in 
ust before we close,’ 

“Golng to bed is one thing, but going to 
sleep is quite another; and | waaso worried 
with the whole business, that sleep 1 
couldn't. [ bad already missed the sole 
objectot my escapade, Then the convulsed 
features of the wretched suicide, as he 
writhed in his death agoniesa, were ever 
present to inv mind, 

“Where was this parson? Why didn’t 
he oome to bed? ‘The winute T tall asleep, 
I suppose, bell come blundering in and 
disturb me,’ 1] muttere |, 

“However, there didn't seen much 
ehance of that. | tossed and tossed about 
reations and feveriah, and at last it nneined 
oO me that this inan, upon whom - had so 
Soolly quartered tyself, was inflieting 
upon me an intolerable grievance in not 
coming to bed, Hlowever, the end of It 
was that I fell into « feverish sleep, dis- 
turbed by most unpleasant dreans, in 
which the self-aiain inan figured jargely. 
How long 1 had beeo asleep To do not 
know, but when IT awoke, my tellow oa. 
eupant bad arrived. Iie had entered 
noiselossly, and bad doutiesa been in. 
formed sll about myself, as be barely 
glanced at iny) bed, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to leisurely divest himself of bis 
clothes, and inake hia preparation for the 
hight 

"A tall, yrave, middle-aged man. 
peculiarly tmethodioal in his movements, 
and to tne, in iy irritavie state, | can 
fairly BAY OXAMpOerAting. T watched his pro. 
eeedings stealthitly troun beneath oy half- 
closed eyelids, and the quiet orderly way 
In which he folded bis coat and his) waist 
eoat, and laid thean ona chair by his bed- 
wide, of iwelf anywered ine. Next, he wound 
up his wateh, with what | eonsidered tot 
unnecessary solemnity; then he leant 
forward and apparentiv inade a close ex. 
wination of bitaself im: the look tag plas; 
that done, he took two oor three leimurely 
turns up aod down the room, glancing, as 
ILKeermed to tne, somewhat sHaplolously at 
tuvy bed; then he stooped down, and taking 
something from his portinanteau, placed 1¢ 
on the dressing-table, 

“What was it? Had be taken a pistol, or 
aknifte,or what? TP eould tot see, he bad 
hin back towards me and stood between 
me and the table, heavens! what 
war the snan meditating? what oould he 
be doing? Why on earth didn't he go to 
bed? 

“Suddenly he moved, threw an anxious 
Kisnee at mv bed, walked towards the 
washstand, and returne? with a turabler, 
] sould see now on the table stood a small 
cardboard box, 

“Returning with the turmbler and water- 
bottle, he proeeded to take frou: the box 
ayiasa bottle and a packet of papers, and 
apparently shook some powder out of the 
bottle into one, By this time iy interest 
In hie proceedings had risen to boiling 
point 

“What was this man about to do? Great 
heavens! was he about to sehbuttie off this 
mortal ool? Was T awake or dreaming? 
No; be pours out «a glass of water, be 
empties the powder tonto 't, and is evidently 
about to take (he fatal draught. IT can bear 
ttno longer; with one bound T am out of 
bec, have dashed the glass from his hand, 
have seized bim by the arm, and shrieked 
into his ear, * You shan’t, sir, vou shan't do 
it!’ 

“Bat the reverend gentleman seized 
me in bis turn, just as fiercely as | had 
seized hiitn, and vociferating ‘Help! here, 
help! grappled with me in a deaperate 
strugwie for supremacy, 


‘Ooruntted shouts for assistance apeedily 
pretuced the landlord, and every male oc 
cupantin the house, What bad happened 
thevo titnot Know, bu what they saw was 
certalniy enough to puzz'e them —two inen 
In their oightebirte stroggling violently to 
wet the betler of emet other, and both ery 
Ing lustily for ‘Help.’ Ino a few minutes 
they bad torn us apart, 

Don't let him, landlord,’ | exec!aimed, 
‘Hold bie hands; be has a box full of 
poleon there, and would 


bv Chis tie, if lL hadno’t prevented tion.’ 


‘'*Look here, land! When you told 
me vou bad put a @#trange gentleman to 
slieep in iny room, you dida's prepare ine 
toexpect a4 raving inatic? 

mor \ ing wentlieinua s rey lar 
[rest I turpe " * w 
nn ¢ 4 
| ? ;* | a) an. | 
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“What poor fellow?—who killed bim- 
self? What has all this got to do with this 
young lunatic making an unprovoked 
assault on me?’ 

“*Don't jet bim touch them, landlord, 
He'll be gone, just like the other, if you 
do,’ i exciimed excitedly, aa tiny clerical 
friend once wore moved his hand towards 
the papers on the dreasing-table, 

“By this time the landlord and bis 
inyrinidons had noticed the bottle filled 
with white powder and the packet of sinall 
papers—it was just such a paper that the 
dead man had emptied into bis last fatal 
draught—and the curiosity of the host was 
at once excited on the subject of those 
papers, 

“<*Why,’ he said slowly, and in an awe- 
atruck tone, ‘thosea@re just like the papers 
the other bad.’ 

**Wateh him,’ 1 cried; ‘it’s no sadden 
impuise, His intention was most delib- 
erate, You will have two in the ‘Horse- 
shoes" if you don’t mind,’ 

“The fact is, {1 was in such a state of 
feverish excitement, and #o thoroughly 
oonvinoed that the tragedy of the morning 
was about to be repeated, that no other 
view of the inatter was possible to me. I 
had myself requested that the reverend 
gentleman should be kept, if practicable, in 
ignorance of what had taken place, and in 
the bubole and turmoil that our alterca- 
tion had ocoasioned it was sone tiine before 
itoocurred to anybody w enlighten hitn, 
When people are at cross purposes, and the 
idea of explanation occurs at last to the 
lookerson, tt generally occurs simulta 
neously, and they all hasten to put things 
clear al once, 

“It was #o in this case; and, shrewd 
though my clerical friend was, it took him 
soIne® minutes to wet at what actually had 
taken piace, ile iooked grave when be heard 
of the suicide’s melancholy end; but when he 
heard that in consequence of the bottle and 
the littie papers | had suspected hin of the 
like design, be smiled, and coming scroes 
tw me, tendered his hand, and said— 

‘*T understand it all—excited brain, a 
feverish dream, and you woke seeing mneé, 
about W perpetrate, as you thought, the 
ghastly horror of the day; but, my dear Bir, 
you only #aw a martyr to dyspepsia at bis 
veapers, ‘That bottie and packetsare simple 
remedios for indigestion, 

“T didn’t wet away till the next day after 
the inquest, but it was a queer thirty-six 
hours’ experience, was it not?’ 

“You, indeed,” rejoined Talbot. ‘You 
lost vour ball, you say. Did you get intoa 
Korape with your college? ’ 

“No; the report about the inquest was 
vague and short in the local papers, The 
omy devil had nothing on him to lead to 
iis identitioation, and, as far as | know, 





was never enquired after,” 

“What becane of the other actors in the 
drama?” said Talbot, 

“Furtber than that Gipsy Cooper lost that 
fight and tiny money, ana that my clerical 
fneod has since attained the bench, £ know 
nothing. Time for me to goto roost, and 
vou fellows vill #hootall the strayghter if 
you follow iny example,” 

“Right you are, uncle,’’ replied ‘Talbot. 
“Comentong, Jim, Good-niyrut, Sir Henry, 
and thanks for the varn.”’ 

—P oe a - 


The Crinkleton Mystery. 


BY PERCY FITZURRALI, 





UR grotesque teapot was an article 
( ) decidedly ugly, wearing a perinanent 

and disagreeavle grin, and with «a kind 
ol snake arrangement for hindle and spout, 
The gentle associations—the day’s labor 
done, the drawing in round the tire, the 
family circle, with the cheering and not 
inebriating resulta—seem wholly incom- 
patible with the use of such an article; and 
the spectacle of the amiable tluld poured 
from such & vessel by ywentie bands, was 
almost a painful one, 

Kut 1 would not part with it for any 
money; itis held in affection like acherished 
heirioon, Yet it is damaged —indeed, from 
the network of lines and cracks which 
covers it, even an unprofessional could see 
toat it had been a :mnashed” into a hundred 
pieces atl least, 

Soo uw bas. One day it got a fall—was 
dropped —and jay on the floor, shivered into 
4 heap ol fray mente, 

The restoration, deemed impossible at 
tireat, was undertaken for a larve aum of 
money, Which was paid with delight, for 
that fall brought about what vou are now 
going lo hear, 

i well reeollect the day that my dear 
father secured tt, and when he said it was 
“a unique’? We could see no beauty in it, 
ailbough we tried bard to do so; and as to 
Its Unig ueness, we rather thought that was 
an advantage for the world, and for the 
Spread of taste, 

He was cousidered a gentle enthusiast, 
this Mr. Crinkleton, and as [ onoe over- 
beard # brother-armateur whisper to bis 





have been dead | 


friend, * ike a particular saucer—all crack- 
) ed and mended,’ and though T should not 
} kay It, Stil! the conviction began to force 
| Itgelfon imme of late years that, from over- 
| devotion to this pursuit, he had grown a 
iitile odd, 


Not that he was one of the réckless, 


wasteful amateurs, with whom collecting 
WA PASS On as linpossible to be resisted as 
frioking, aud who devour and swallow 
everyvth K WILD A recki@es Craving. 

tie had the nost surprising taste and 

tert 4 1 t was Mii tel 
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} —opened the d 


I, who have now the grotesque teapot in 
my hand, and am relating this story, was 
his son—a son that worshiped bim, and 
sympathized with what friends called his 
hobby; though | frankly own I never could 
understand bow this plate was precious, or 
that jug waa rare, or this ‘bit’ of Palissy 
worth more than the number of sovereigns 
that would cover ita surface. 

{ confess, indeed, I had a feeling, but it 
was one of repulsion, for those brown 
lizards which kept crawling over the green 
plates, 

llowever, he understood these things, 
and I did not, though he often offered to 
teach, or rather inspire me, (raduatry the 
house began to fil’ with these treasures, 
Corner shelves and cupboards appeared, 
and were crowded, 

Cabinets became choketull, and the fame 
of the “Crinkleton Collection” began to 
spread, 

As is usual in such cases, public opinion 
was divided, one portion of the community 
laughing at and pitying that poor nan who 
was wasting his own and the a sub- 
stance in alot of crockery and gallipots; 
the other looking Knowing, and saying that 
“ttle old Crinkleton’ knew well what he 
was about, and would by-and-by sell the col- 
lection for ten times the amount it oost 
him, 

it aid indeed seem likely—for what he 
had bought for a few shillings be was now 
offered pounds, 

I was all this time what is called ‘a little 
thing”’—a pet, dividing the affection of my 
father with his other treasures. That con- 
stiluted our united family—that perpetually 
increasing family—l tinding new relations 
every day, in the shape of china dogs, 
(Chelsea shepherds, Dresden beauties, and 
Toby jugs. 

Oh, the Battersea enamel snuff-boxes and 
wine-labels! the tea-urns of rare Bedlin!— 
but I must leave this subject, or I shal! 
never get on. 

One Jay, however, there caine a surprise, 
not to say a shock, forme, The queer little 
Crinkleton, as the neighbors and .riends 
would cail bim, had brought some new 
treasures and curiosities, Alas! a step- 
mother and ber daughter. 

They were very designing people, and, I 
believe, frightened him into it. He was 
shrinking and timorous, he would never 
have had courage to carry such a scheme 
into execution, 

Thenceforth began a new and, for me, a 
terrible life, ‘They broughtno money with 
them, though he was persuaded that he was 
doing what is called “a good thing.’’ 

They very seon convinced him of the 
contrary. ‘Two more fapacious spoilers 
could not be conceived, 

Every moment in the day they were 
making an inventory of “the property” 
about them with a questioning eye. An 
order was sternly sent forth that all buying 
was to be given up, and that “yood money” 
was no longer to be squandered on 
rubbish. 

Yet it could be seen that with an ex- 
traordinary inconsistency, they watched 
jealously over every articles of the property, 
counting them, and taking good care to 
ascertain their value, 

All our life in that house was of a sudden 
changed. Our poor dear father seemed to 
shrink and cower away under this despot- 
ist. 

As for me, I felt that all happiness was 
gone, and that I was living in a prison 
under the charge of jailers. Many were the 
little furtive walks he took with me—I 
being no older than eight or ten years — 
when we would tnakeé our way guiltily to 
the narrow lane or street, lo gaze at 
curiosities which he dared not purcbase. 

It waa tniserable for ine, Whose band was 
in his, to note his wistful looks, and even 
more miserable to see that this was but 
part of his sufferings under this slavery, 
which grew tnore and more galling every 
day. 

It was on one of these occasions that we 
spied the yrotesgue teapot. The sight 
brought the color to his cheeks, for he bad 
nothing of that pattern in the collection, It 
was exposed in # poor, mean little den— 
not #& curiosity shop at sall—a kind of 
huckster’s place, 

Here the teapot was offered with a view 
of finding some purchaser who would use 
iL for the purposes of making tea. He was 
enraptured with it He could at least ask 
the price, 

Four-and-six pence—worth, he said, five 
Kuineas, and would be worth double by- 
and-py. AS we went out it was offered 
for three-and-six. It was very tempting, 
but he resisted it then. 

The next day he took me out with bim 
for a Walk, bul this was for a second in- 
spection. tle delayed long before he could 
tinake up his mind, but at last the purchase 
was made, 

Then it was to be brought home, and 
then came the difticulty. Where was it to 





be placed?—tor their Argus eyes would de- | 


tect the slighteet change, 

But they bad an instinct that something 
was srong. The daughter was in the parlor 
window, looking up and down the street, 
while s8he—I always thought of her as 





was inspecting the cabinets: and more than 
onoe | had surprised them with their heads 
bent down over some little cup or figure, 

One day, too, I beard them talking earn. 
estly about some one they called “‘Dimbley’s 
man,’’ and what be bad said, 

This did not make much impression, but 
in a day or two I again heard aremark about 
Dimbley’s man, to the effect that ne was com. 
ing to-morrow, 

In our next little walk, grown curious 
about the matter, I asked my father— 

‘Who is Dimbley’s man, father?” 

He started. 

“Why?” he said—‘what about bim?— 
what do you know of him?—who wants 
bimwn?” . 

These questions were put quickly, and 
with agitation. 1 told bim what I had 
heard, when he almost gave a cry, and 
turned sharply round to go home. 

“IT see what they are at. I suspected it, 
They want to sell the things.” 

We returned hurried|y—he was in a per- 
fect fever, and when he entered flew to 
inspect his darling treasures, which he 
found all safe, though he discovered the 
two women busily engaged in peering into 
the cabinets, and handling them cautiously, 
But with them was a gentlemanly and 
fluent personage, who was giving his 
opinion, and admiring the collection, 

He read the whole situation at a glance, 
The color flew to his cheeks, and with ve- 
hemence that was wholly artificial and un- 
natural he addressed the party. 

“I know well what all this means,’ be 
said; ‘‘1’ll not have it—I’!ll not allow it. It 
is robbery. I’!l not part with these things 
but with my life. Go away, sir,” he said 
to the gentlemanly man; “this is my prop- 
erty. They are not to be valued or sold.” 

To do him justice, the gentlemanly tnaa 
was much put out at this incident, and de- 
clared truly that he had merely come, as 
he supposed, at Mr. Crinkleton’s request, 
And he took his departure at once. hen 
my father turned on them, 

‘Let a finger be laid on my treasures,” 
he cried, “and I will do something 
desperate. I’ll send them to-morrow to 
soineé mnuseum—give them away—sooner 
than have them scattered. Mind, take 
warning, for they are part of my life!” 

The two ladies were inuch taken aback 
at this sudden explosion, and even tried to 
soothe bim. 

But for the rest of the day he wasterribly 
excited, and the following morning was 
lying ill in bed, with wild eves and all the 
syinptoms of fever. A doctor was sent for 
to attend him—an eminent practitioner— 
who looked grave. 

Indeed, the two ladies caught the reflec. 
tion froin his face, and looked grave and 
disturbed. 

I was the only one whom he seemed to 
recognize, though indistinctly. Again 
there was fresh whispering, and inspection 
of papers and property. 

And again bis eyes peered out wistfully 
towards the door, as if he could see the 
spectral images of his collection floating 
away in the direction of Dimmbley’s, 

He grew worse and worse. To my inex- 
pressible grief, it one morning passed 
round the house in a inysterious way that 
we were to lose him. 

Sone one caine running for me, and took 
me by the hand to lead me to him, There 
was a piteous intelligence in his eye, and a 
pean of light came into it as he saw ine. 

{eo was inoving his arms and pointing, and 
trying to speak. 

The lady who was his wife kept turning 
up her eyes and shaking her head, as wuo 
Should say his wits were gone. But he 
kept his imploring glance fixed on me, 
making as though he would clutch some- 
thing in his hand. 

I was sure, I could have sworn it was 
one of his pet treasures, and stole away to 
rack my little brain with desperate at- 
tempts. At first I thought it must be the 
two precious figures of Old Bow, represent- 
ing Kitty Clive and Woodward Martin, a8 
the fine lady and gentleman, and I returned 
with these in my hands, 

A fresh eagerness came into his eyes, and 
he seemed to smile and nod his head, 48 
though it was something near what he de- 
sired. 

Sone curious stupidity came over me— 
or was it my trouble? for I surely ought to 
have guessed, and gone out to choose some 
other article, which should be the right 
one, 

While 1] was taking a hurried bird’s.eye 
glance over the collection, they came run- 
niug to me again, and I was dragged in to 
896 the last friend I bad on earth in his 
agony. 

* * * od oo * 

So he passed away; and after a scarcely 
decent interval, the two women were going 
about with avaricious eyes, counting up the 
treasures, 

Tuis time there was no one to interfere 
with “Dimbley’s man,” and the eminent 
firtn had pronounced that the whole, when 


| Subunitted to competition at their well- 


known inart, would bring a vast sum. 
Ky the will of the deceased collector, 


| made shortly after his second marriage, the 


though she were a unique, like the teapot | 


or, and wave a policeman- 
like glance at S tlyure, 
The grotesque was hidden away under 
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his woat, bul «a vreat proturberance revealed 
Ita pisces Of concealment. We were both 
Arreste the tre ny Vicliin assailed by 
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whole of bis property was to go to her, and 
a s8tnall pittance was kept for us—that |8, 
for ine and for my sister, who was at 4 
cheap boarding-school. 

A great fuss began to be made about the 
Crinkleton Collection, and it was discov- 
ered that another portion was at some 
mnuseurn in the country, where it bad been 
exhibited, and which was juite as valua 
a8 that in our house 


1e@ whole t was expected, w j - 


\ 


e thousand pounds 
W e—that , My sister and | woul 
beggars, Dut that they aid not think al 
ie and.«t y tne 


v 
were gloating over their prospect. 
“ ild 
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nventory was taken, th 
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catalogue made ont, and the prospect dis- 
covered to be even more inviting. The 
men in green baize arrived to pack and 
carry away. Spring-vane stood at the door. 
We saw the whole thing stripped gradually 

there was not to bea relic kept (so I was 
told) to remind us of the dear old collector 
who had brought them together, 

Very timorously | begged that thev would 
jet me choose something which I might 
keep a8 @ souvenir; but an excuse was 
nace that a list had been taken, and that it 
would be impossible to make any altera- 
tion now, 

\'tterly shocked, and almost desperate 
with rage at such heartlessness, I came to 
the resolation that 1 would bave what I 
wanted, and determined to secure what was 
associated with one of the last acta of my 
father’s life at which I bad assisted, namely, 
the old teapet. 

That should be mine, and should not be 
subjected to the profanation of a sale. 1 did 
not care for the penalties, which I knew 
would be awful; they might put me to the 
torture, they should never know where I 
had concealed this relic. 

My plans were laid. 1 chose a moment 
when they had gone out, and taking noone 
into my confidence prepared to execute the 
daring sceme, It was a nervous task, 

The teapot was placed, with a few other 
articles not yet removed, on a bigh bracket 
of antique pattern over the chimney-piece, 
Even standing on a chair, I could not reach 
it; still I was not to be daunted, 

I constructed a sort of ladder tormed of 
chairs, which, with trepidation I ascended, 
] secured the grotesque teapot, but without 
ever having heard the Latin quotation, Fu 
cilis descensus, | found myseif cordially in- 
dorsing its truth, and stood there on a pre- 
carious balance, carefully holding the treas- 
uré, and not knowing what to do next. 

To get down and leave the teapot, it 
night be thought, would be the simplest 
course; but with my nervousness, and its 
own insecurity, the structure now began to 
totter, The vext instant I heard het on the 
stairs, 

How it occurred I kuow not, but there 
followed a crash, I being left starrding upon 
the insecure construction, whilst the old 
cherished teapot bad slipped from my fin- 
gers, and was dashed into a hundred frag- 
nents on the hearthstone! 

They rushed in—I was dragged «town. 
and in a storm of scoldings was hurried off 
for punishment. It waa inflicted with ter 
rible severity, and I bore it without flinchb- 
ing. 

One thought was even then in my mind, 
to recover the shattered frag:nents, keep 
them in that condition, and perbaps some 
day, when | was richer, get them again re- 
stored, 

When they were tired of scolding and 
heating, they haa gone down-stairs; then 
after waiting goo * 1 watched my op- 

portunity and stole down. They had not 
thought it worth while to remove the frag- 
inents, which lay there in « heap—the leer- 
ing face, the curved handle, the spout, the 
lid. 

I yathered them up tenderly, and as 1 did 
#o, KAW thata small piece of paper folded 
up was lying, as it were, partially thrust 
Into the spout. I took it up with the pieces, 
on the ground that it wasa relic of his that 
ought to be preserved, and reverently took 
the whole mass away to my own rooin, 

It seerned hopeless, I tried myself to put 
the pieces together in many different ways, 
hut it was not to be done save by a miracle 
—a tniracle, however, which skilful bands 
accomplished later. In asort of despair I 
laid it aside, and then carelessly opened the 
“—. 

t was signed with his naine, which was 
sullicient to give it an interest for me. And 
yet this only made me feel more acutely 
the crusl loss of the piece of earthenware, 
which I feltthat nothing could ever re 
store to us, It wasa long time indeed be- 
fore 1 set myself seriously to the task of 
waking out what was written on the slip 
Of paper, 

It began, “Codicil to my Will,’’ and 
Stated that it revoked the bequest of a par- 
ticular date, and left all his personal prop- 
erty and eflects, including the china, 
which was to be sold off, to his two chil- 
dren, 

This I did not quite understand at the 
tine, nor did I see the full force and mean- 
Ing of it. But seizing a favorable oppor- 
tunity 1 got away out of the house, and 
harried to a frieridly Mr. Baker—of aourse 
bald and benevolent—to show it. He 
Started as he read, 

“This makes a most important differ- 
eoce,” he said; “you must ieave it with 
me, and I will call upin the morning.” 

Everything, as it proved, was ours, The 
Cruel pair got nothing, save the small suin 
that had been settled on Ler at the time o 
her marriage. 

The collection brought a vast sum, much 
‘nore indeed than any one had ever antici- 
pated. And the teapot, as I have already 
‘ald, repaired with the most exquisite art, 
HOW réeposes ina place of honor. 

———— 

ON HestraTion,—Hesitation and vacil- 
‘ation are two qualities which count for « 
Kood dealin the histories of disappoint 
iment. A man who is not quite certai 
“tich way be means to go, and stands hes 
taung at the cross roads, inakes no prog 
reason his journey; and a wotnan who has 
4 heap of odds and ends to attend to, house 

1 duties, letters to write, visita to pay 

+ 4nd sitsdown with her banda befor: 

rirying to make up her mind what she 
n Orest, w 
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THE OLDEST CITY. 





Fifty-three years after the bold Spanish 
navigator, Ponce de Leon, had landed on 
the pine and palm oovered peninsula that 
bars the Galf of Mexico from the great At- 
lantic, and called it Florida—and filty-three 
years before the Pilgrim Fathers set their 
feet on Plymouth Rock away in the far 
north, a Spanish expedition under the com- 
mnand of Don Pedro de Avilas disembarked 
from their old galleons on St. Augustine’s 
Day, 1565, and nade their camp upon the 
shore, where they ultimately built the town 
named after that great saint—the first, and 
consequently the oldest, of all American 
cities, 

And to-day, a very queer old place this 
city is; there is nothing like itin America. 
The oldest street remaining is but seven 
feet broad, and the balconies that project 
from the upper stories of the houses well 
nigh touch. You can easily shake hands 
with your opposite neighbor. 

St. Augustine is situated on a wide and 
shallow bay, across the mouth of which 


* thers lies the long, narrow island of Ana- 


atasia. The town stretches along the shore 
for over a mile, and is protected from rav- 
ages of the sea by a solidly built seawall, 
which is sufficiently wide on the top to form 
a pleasant lounge for the inhabitants in the 
cool of the evening. 

At the eastern end of the Plaza, or public 
square, and overlooking the harbor and 
sea-coast, there stands the old slave-market, 
now happily disused, and only remaining 
asarelic of the state of things ‘‘befo’ the 
War.”’ There are no walla—simply a deep 
roof, supported ou fourteen pillars, seven a 
side, a surmounted at one end by a cupola, 
from which there rang the notes of the bell 
that announced a sale of slaves, The build- 
ing is about fifty feet long and thirty feet 
broad, 

On another side of the Plaza is the old 
cathedral. It hasa well-designed west front, 
and a Moorish beltry for four bells, each in 
a separate niche—three below and one 
above. They are the oldest bells in Amer- 
ica, and upon one side is the date of 1689, 

Inside the cathedral there i4 an imposing 
high-altar, with a great solid silver lamp 
hanging before it and continually burning; 
and on the south wall of the nave is a queer 
old picture representing the first mass said 
at St. Augustine. The interest of the pic- 
ture is heightened by the surrounding palrim 
trees and ths groups of friendly Indians, 
who, with awe and curiosity, are imitating 
the action of the white tnen. 

The great feature, however, of St. Au- 
guatine is Fort Marion, It is built near 
the edge of the shore, and is defended from 
the sea by high and massive ramparts, 
which form, like the seawall of the town, « 
favorite promenade for the St. Augustine 
folk. 

Fort Marion, which in the time of the 
Spaniards successively bore the names of 
San Juan de Pinos and San Maroo, and 
only received its present name from “ inele 
Sain,”? when Florida was bought from the 
Spaniards by the United States early in 
the present century, is 4 fine specimen of 
mnilitary engineering. 

Passing through the fort gate, one comes 
into an open court abouta hundred feet 
each way, which avthe present time is al- 
Inost entirely occupied by the wigwams of 
the imprisoned Apache Indians, Some tive 
hundred of these redskins are kept here by 
the government. ‘They were taken captive 
by the various expeditions sent against 
the: into Arizona, New Mexico, and the 
neighboring territories, where for many 
years they have been a danger and a terror 
to the white settlers, 

These Apaches, like Indians generally, 
are taciturn and *’cute;’’ they appreciate 
the value ot the dollar as any “ Down-easter”’ 
does, They are allowed to sell the bows 
and arrows, toys, moceasins, rude musicai 
Instruments, and other simple things that 
they make, to the visitors at St. Augustine, 
who while away a good deal of their time in 
watching them at their work and games, 

Their chief amusements are shooting with 
the bow, which even children do with mar- 
vellous skill; indulging in @ game soime- 
what like quoits; and playing on &@ rough 
sort of a tiddle, made out of a large bamboo 


| cane, witb a minute fiddle-bow, 


The incongruity of some of their cos- 
tunes is amusing. ‘The great ainbition of 
an Indian seems to be to possesa a flannel 
shirt and a pair of high boots, It is comi- 
cal to watch a silent and solemn-looking 
Indian, highly ochred, strutting about in 
a flaunel! sbirt, a buge blanket, bigh boots, 
and a perfect innocence of anything in the 
way of breeches! On the other hand, some 
who have these desirable articles of apparel, 
are Shirtless and bootless! 

(lueer enough it seems to see these In- 
dians living comfortably and apparently 
happily within the old Spanish fort. Of the 
hundred guns that once formed its arina- 
inent, not a half remain, and the garrison 
of to-day is still sinaller 
The dark disinal dungeon underground, 
the iron cages bung upon the wall, and the 
chains, with iron bracelets, that are at 
tached to the floor, are no longer used tor 
captured foes, and have fallen into decay. 

- _—_—_ - 

“T WILt place your landscape in the win- 
dow, but I tnust Insist that you put your 
name on itin Jarge, plain letters,’’ said the 
picture seller to Dauber, who is a young 
atnateur artiat. 
name being 60 prominent?”’ asked Dauber 
somewhat surprised 1 am conscientious 
4 ut this matter, I want it know: that 
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EVENING POST. 


_AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A new form of mendicancy is becoming 
fashionable in aris. The beggars who af- 
fect the latest mode attire themselves in 
artistic costumes and armed with a palette 
and brushes and other insignia of the paint- 
er’s protession, take their position in the 
galleries of the Louvreand Luxembourg, 
and whenever an English tourists’ party 
comes near, assume the character of starv- 
ing artiste. Steps have been taken by the 
authorities at the Louvre to suppress this. 


A correspondent writes to a New York 
paper to inform “the poor motbers whose 
children are suflering for want of milk 
that in France even the children of many 
rich people are hrif fed on barley water. 
It is considered most nourishing, and ts 
recommended by doctors for delicate 
babies, and considered to be more easily 
digested than milk. Take a cuptul of 
— barley, add three ot cold water, and 
oil till the barley is soft, then strain and 
add sugar. The barley itself can be used 
in broth for the older children, and is all 
the better for being so thoroughly boiled.’’ 


In aris, masters and mistreases, it is al- 
leged by a correspondent, dreading the 
criticisms of the servants’ hall and desir. 
ing comfortin the dining-room, have dis 
pensed with the service of waiters; instead 
a miniature 6lectric railway is laid down 
on the dining table and continued on the 
same level to the kitchen through an aper 
ture in the wall. Dishes come in and, at 
ter having made the round, going out on a 
sort of a small truck. The truck can be 
stopped anywhere, and does its work ad- 
mirably, and any amount of art may be 
lavished on it to make it beautiful, 


A novel craft is being constructed at a 
Jeffersonville (Ind.) shipyard for an en- 
terprising St. Louis citizen. It is to be a 
floating theatre, and will cost about £50,000. 
The boat is to be built in the shape of a 
house, with flat bottom, and is to be tin- 
ished up in elaborate style, with stage, 
boxes and all the belongings of a first-class 
heatre, It is the intention ot the proprie- 
tor to tloat his theatre all along the Ohio 
Mississippi and rivers, and to give 
dramatic and musical entertainments at 
the ports in various cities during the sum. 
mer months when the regular theatres are 
closed, 


The longest English word is again talked 
about. A Boston paper says ‘the longest 
word so far discovered, was found by a 
Boston physician in a medical journal, the 
word being the chemical terminology for 
cocaine, Methyl benzomethox yethyltetrah - 
ydropyridinecarboxylate. There are 52 
letters in the word. The next longest 
words known are Anthropomorphitaman- 
ismicaliation, $2 letters; phiscoynoscopha- 
graphicalities, $0 letters; dysmorposteopal 
inklaster (an instrument used for break 
ing the ossitied callus of a falsely united 
fracture), 26 letters; methylethyephyniam 
monium, 2 letters, and dioxymethylarth 
raqguinone (an old name for chrysophanic 
acid), 23 letters. Besides such giants of 
vocabulary as these the tremendous Ger 
Inan compounds almost sink into insignif 
cance,”’ 


A writer in a Boston paper says: “I saw 
an illustration of the use of the inevitable 
dog on the express wagon yesterday. \ 
rather trarnpish looking fellow was teasing 
one Of these creatures, apparently = for 
amusement only, when the driver came 
along and pulled the dog to the other side 
of the wagon trom which he was barking 
vociterously at the untidy looking stranger. 
A moment afterward I noticed the tan's 
hand pass over the opposite side of the 
wagon, but before he could draw it out the 
dog, whom the expressman had quietly 
let loose, had seized him torcibly by the 
arm. The pain was enough to make the 
man drop @ package on which he had laid 
hold, and it was not casy to make the dog 
relax his grip. When this was done the 
expressman said to the tramp: ‘Now you 
just keep clear of that critter, Hoknows 
you,and knew at thestart what you wanted 
to do, and next time he won't let you ofl so 
easy.’ ” 


The Home Secretary of England enjoys 
now and has had enjoyed the right as far 
back a8 1710 to open any letters he may ee 
fi. The way he acts is to issue a warrant 
that letters addressed to so and #0 are to be 
detained and submitted to him. He need 
not, unless he likes, give any reason to 
anybody for deciding to detain any one’s 
correspondence, Hitherto the warrants 
issued have been issued either in further 
ance of criminal justice, or for the purpose 
of discovering the designs of persons sus 
pected of being implicated in proceedings 
dangerous to the state. During the tirst 
halt of the present century the letters of 
144 diflerent people were detained and ex 


amined, the writers being suspected of 


murder, theft and fraud; of through 

suspicions Of treason, and of Hho were 

prisoners of war The |jast tine that 

lic notice was drawn to this power of oper 
' was if bo when some [ris 


ing letters 


|} through March, April 


| benetit to me. 
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Tuxin Reasons Wuiy.—A_ Southern 
paper sent out recently a note of inquiry 
toa nuinber of bachelors in the citv, ask- 
ing them to give contidentially and briefly 
lor publication, the reason why they never 
married, Over one-half of them bave an- 
swered, and some of the causes assigned 
are: 

“Am only 45> years old, 
self too young.” 

‘Haven't been properly urged,” 

“Some other fellow married the girl. 
I owe him a debt of gratitude. She made 
it lively for him.” 

“Heard that my fiancee snored, and | 
broke off the engagement.”’ 

“My best girl bad fita.’’ 

‘Came very near being married onoe; I 
asked a girl, and she said ‘no.’”’ 

“The happiest nan | ever saw was one 
who bad just been divorced,” 

“IT bad a friend who was married. He 
sent ine a book called ‘Don't.’ ’’ 

“IT know a tman who put his resignation 
at the ciub the same day the invitations to 
his wedding were sent out. In three 
mouths he was re-elected in the club, and 
now spends his evenings, from 8 until 12 
o'clock, with the boys, This makes me 
wonder,” 

“Am afraid to wet married. I know two 
or three young married men who oongrat- 
ulate each other when their wives go out 
oftown, Think they ought pot to do ao, 
but there must be some cause,”’ 

“Find considerable difficulty in bringing 
mny diverged raya of alfleetion to focus 
owing to the beauty and oharmas of so many 
wirie.’’ 


Consider my- 


—_— 


Hien Surpren.—Cinderella’s rea) name, 
It seems, was Rhodope, and she was a 
beautiful Egyptian maiden, who lived six 
hundred and seventy years before the 
common era and during the reign of 
Paammetichus, one of the twelve kings of 
Egypt. 

One day Khodope ventured to go in bath- 
ing in aclear stream near her home, and 
meanwhile left her shoes upon the bank, 
An eagle passing pounced down and 
carried offone in its beak. The bird then 
unwittingly p!'ayed the part of fairy god- 
mother, for flying directly over Memphis, 
where King Paamtneticous was dispensing 
justice, it Jet the shoe fall right into the 
king’s lap. Ita size, beauty, and daintiness 
imuediately attracted the royal eye, and 
the king, determined upon knowing the 
wearer of #0 cunning @ @hoe, sent through- 
outall his kingdom In search of the toot 
that would fitit. As in the story of “Cin- 
derella,’’ the inessenygers finally discovered 
Rhodope, fitted on the shoe, and carried 
her in triumph to Memphis where she be 
came the queen of King Paeammetichus, 
and the foundation of the fairy tale that 
was to delight boys and ygirla two thousand 
four hundred years later. 


—_ id -__ 


“Didn't Know It Was Loaded, 





The young man fell dead! 

A friend had pointed a revolver at him, 

“Hedidn’t Know it was loaded!” 

We olten hear it stated that a tian is mot 
responsible for what he doew not Know, 
The law presupposes kKnowledyve and there- 
fore convicts the than Who excuses crime 
by ignorance! 

“Tt Lhadonly koown” has often 
an unfortunate inane axpology for some 
6vil unknowlogly wrought, butin « matter 
of general interest —asfor iistance that laud 
anum is «a poison, that naphtha is a deadly 
explosive, that blood heavily charged with 
4 winter's accumulations of the wasie of the 
syatem,—it ts one’s duty to Know the fact 
and the consequences thereof, Our yood 
old grandmothers knew for instance, that 
the opening of spring was lhe tiost perilous 
period of the year. 

Why? 

Because then 
wish and chilled by the eold 
if not thinned a good deal and tmade to 
fNow quickly and healthfully through the 
arteries and veins, it is ln possibie 
yood vigor the reat of the year. Henee 


bo on 


the blood stream ia slug- 
weather, and 


to have 
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without @xeeption, what is now known aX 
Warner's Log Cabin armaparilla, Wa 
plentifully made and reliyiously given to 
every wember of the faunil y reygiilariy 


May 
record that 


ancl June, It 
IMA tnatter of this prudential, 
preventive and restorative custom saved 
many « fit of sick ness, prolonged life and 
happiness to a vigorous old age, and did 
away with heavy medical expenditures 
Mra, Maggie WKerchwal, Lexington, hy., 
used Warner's Log Cabin Sarsaparilia ‘tor 
nervous Bick headache of which T had been 
a sufferer for years, It has been « yreat 
" Capt. Hugh Harkins, 
11148, 15th St, Philadelphia, Pa., save ‘it 
puritied mvy blood and removed the tictehes 
fromoinyvskin.’’ Mra, AareaSmuith, Topton, 
fierks (o., Pa, #avS #he@ ‘*wae onitirely 
eured of aakin disease of the worst kind 
by Log Cabin Sarsaparilia, Bad skin in- 
dicates a very bad condition of the blood, 


It you would live and be well, zo to your 


druyyist today and yet Warner's Loy 
Cabin Sarsaparilia and take no other 
there’s nothing like it or «as ‘ and 
completely renovate your luipalred systern 
With this simnople, old-fast ned prepara 
lot roote and herte 

Warner, who makes the ‘au e Sale 

( ire, | ite it p, and ' at HAY an os ‘ 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 
THE GENERAL'S TOP-BOOTNS. 


4 
HY M. BROWNE, 





Gieneral’s lop-boota were missing 

Perhaps you tnay think that the top- 
boota were of no consequence; but If so 
you are mistaken, for how could a general 
go Out without bis boots, and how could 
the soldiers conquer the enemy without a 
oommander? 

The General bad risen late that morning, 
whica partly accounted tor hia bad temper, 
and there were rumors afloat that he had 
got out of bed the wrong way; but this was 
eoly «a scandalous report started by the 
firatofficer, who was jealous of the Gen 
eral. 

lt certainly waa very tiving to the (ien- 
eral’a temper to lose hin boots, particularly 
as te prided biniself upon bis appearance, 
Indeed, it was his grand uniforu: whieh 
had given bien his) position; for the @ol- 
Jdiers tad #yreed that the owner of that 
uotforin, although it was a Grerinan one, 
must be nade coumoander-in-chiel, The 
finishtog touch to the whole dross was the 
beautiful pair of top -boot#, and on the very 


\V AlK waa raging in the land and the 


morpbing Of the battle these boota were 
Ti ie 
They searched hign and = low, The 


whole army, Oficerm and comiuon soldier, 
for there was only one, trauiped up and 
down the house, 

Tne (seneral’s tnamina caine home in the 
iIniddioof the search aud slopped it She 
sali ashe could not have sO iany bove ge 
ing Up and down stairs, and finally she 
turned the artuy outof the house, 

Naturally the officers, and even the com- 
mon BOldier, fell very todiguant, and at 
last the tiret officer persuaded bis counpan 
lon to send # leekaye Lobe Creneral to 
may thatif he were at bis post on duty by 
the pond within a quarter of an bour, be 
mnight @till bave the privilege of loading 
them to battle; if not, they should be un- 
der the painful necessity of choosing an- 
other leader, 

The only one who objected to this mer 
446 Was the common soldier; but nobody 
ever took any notioe of linn, #O be was told 
to wo to the Graneral without delay. 

When the General received the 
he was quite overoome by his 
The coumon soldier was very sorry tor 
hit, #o sorry that he toade up his mina 
that flod thowe top bocte tie world, 

Hie therefore began to look very care- 
fully for the General's tootoall, whieh bad 
lost for some tiinne. tle did this be- 
cause he was a claver boy, and knew that 
the way to find one thing was bo look for 
another, 

Hin pelan 


1DeOseAyEe 
emmctllone, 


tren 


answered, and five minutes 


later he returned with the missing lop- 
Drovotes, 

The (reneral was overjoved, Of oourse 
hin first question was, “Where did you 


hod them?’ 

“ln an old) basket by 
Kal the oomummon soldier, 
they wet there?” 

“Pin sure P don't Know,” 
eral, and he knit bis brows, 
RUA DICIOUM, Can any 
them there?” 

“Weil, be quick 
“put them on and be off to the pond,’ 

The General aecepted bis advice, and, by 
teking a short cul across some very muddy 
fieldte, reached the pood before his offleers, 
Hebad only just tliine to put hinoserf in 
position when he heard steps approaching, 
and the bovae cane in migtit 

Of courke they never expected for one 
Ininute to fod their ooumuander at bis post, 
and weoordingly they were very iiueh as 
Lannimtiend Ler mene duty, du the rer 
Peper CREAT TO EED marned Lange. teenie 

Here you are at last,” (eeneral 
heerfully “The ekeenl to have 
gone howe; 1 KUpPpore Lhey were disgusted, 


the back door,"’ 
“Hlowever did 


said the (ien- 
“Tt looks very 
one have hidden 


now’ sald the soldier; 


elite eet 


sald the 
BreOUY 


| 


| (+ neral. 














hove, we miuat chal @enye them Aydin, or 
we shell be laughed at by the whole 
patticmol, 

Toe enemy, you tust Know, consisted 
of wome of the boys of a nelgoiboring | 


mC hicvol, 

Wien the General spoke the tirst oMicer 
mroitlied, 

“May Task our ehief,”’ he 
wreto tell th 
Nacht Decmuse 
Wee cnossing!’ 

The etiet colored, but, Keeping bis tem 
per, te wald quite caltaly 

“You tay; but please add, that over- 
coum Dy jealousy, one of his omieers forgot 
his posttion and tid those bootsa,’’ 

ly reoctly all the officersa—there were 


aaid, “if we 
‘enemy that we were unable to 
partofour General's uniform 


five 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


! 
“You, if you like to get them,” sald the | Bonnie decided that he would go over 


“T took off iny boots to climb 
loft, but you will find them at 
of the ladder. Common #ol- 


ints the 
the bottom 
dier, fetch them.’ 
The common soldier atonce went down 
the ladder w feteh the boots, 
The boya in the loft heard him go bump 


| on the ground, and then they heard acry 


of astoniabiment, 

‘What is the 
eral. 

‘They're gone,” shouted the soldier— 
“vone; the top-boots are gone again!" 

in balf a ieinute the whole ariny was out 
of the loftand down on the ground, and in 
another hall-miinute the boys were bunt. 
Ing amongst the straw, but it was no 
goot, 

“Let us go look once more in the basket,’’ 
sald the coumtmon soldier, 

Every one laughed at such an idea; but 
all the saine they went to see, the (reneral 
mounted on the Captain's back, 

They reached the back door, they looked 
in the basket, and there, lying right be- 
fore them, were the tnyeterious top-boots, 

“They must be bewitched,” said the 
(; neral. 

‘Well, atany rate, you will grant that I 
do d not take them this time,’ said the firet 
oftleer, 

“Hut who did?" said the Captain. 

“Why, it must have been tne cat,’’ said 
the firet officer, laughing. 

“It might be the puppy,’ 
eral. “ll never thought of that before, 

“Tet us hide and see if be comes back 
again,’ said the common soldier, 

Phe ariny tid—a disgracelul thing tn- 
deed for an arimny to do, but they aid it; 
and sure enough, when they had waited a 
fow toinuutes, the puppy, @ young retriever, 
ran upto the basket and, taking @ boot in 
hie mouth, walked away with it 

So after all the dog waar the thief, 


matter?’ asked the (ien- 


’ waid the (ien- 


The Greneral begged the first ollicer’s 
pardon, and the nextday the ariny cdeleat- 
ed the enemy. Then, to crown all, tie 


coupon soldier was tuade an ensign, 
—_>-- —_ = 


BONNIE'S TRIAL. 


HY H. HK. DL, 


“And so handsome!” said Mysie, 
Rachel; “he 
frigtitened of 


EK is wo cleaver!" said Loger. 
4 


“And #0 brave,’ added 
docsn’t seem the se@ast bit 
anvtbhing or anybody,” 

This ta what the children said about him, 


Astor his imether, old Darby, she told hiun | 


every tnorning Of his lite that he was the 
Very finest puppy she bad ever seen or was 
ever lLIK6ly lo see; and as for Boonie bin- 
self—well, be thought that the children 
and bis nother Knew what they were talk- 
Ing about, and quile agreed with then, 

‘There was only one thing that distu-bed 
his mind, That was that Carlo, the big 
retriever, wagyed his tall vigorously— 
which Is the way a dog siniies, you kKiow— 
when Bonnie announced 
ktable-yard that he was clever, handsome, 
brave, and the fiaest puppy in the whole 
world. 

Bonnie felt very indignant with Carlo, 
W bat business bad he to wag bis tail? did 
he not tulnk so too? 

Carlo evidently did uot think so, for 
when asked thin question he wayyed his 
tail ali the more, and only said 

“Prove that you are brave, Bonnie and 


boldly in thet 


| 
| 





| MORO 








then | will believe that you are handsome | 
- | 


” 


and clever, 

“Very well,’ said Bonnie to bimselr, “1 
will prove it; and the frst thing for me to 
do is to wooutinto the world and commence 
tiv travels,” 

Hts sald nothing to his mother; bat one 
Dright sunshiny morning, when the coach- 
nan Opened the slable-door to let Carlo 
out, sual Jonnie erept out too, and 
followed the tig dog down the lane, 

Carlo, however, tnanayed to get over the 
ground inuch more quickly than the puppy 
eoutld do, and Bonnole was soon left behind. 

He made his way across some fields, and 
at ilast came to # liltie stream. Then he 
began to feel thirsty, andthought he would 
like « drink of water, te went down to 
the streain, and bent bis head to drink. 
Wiat was his astonishment to see a very 
bancsome puppy looking up at him! , 

What did it imean? Was this puppy try- 


Ing to drink hie water? He would not 
allow that, and he barked and shook his 
head. ‘The poppy only shook his head in 


return, Bonnie quickly ran into the 
water lo attack bit, but the puppy disap- 
peared. tle Swami about for some time 
looking for bin, and then decided that he 
must have Irightened him away, 

Just as be was crawling on vw the bank 
be saw Carlo bounding towards him. Bon- 
nie al once began to relate bis great adven- 


) ture—bow he had seen a dog drinkiog his 


of them —looked at esc. otber amazed, and 
then Wilh One volcee deinanded xan OXpin- 
tliat nh 

“My  beot’’ said the General, “waa | 


found by our e 
door 
wet there?’ 
“This certaiuly ought to be looked into 
mal the Captais ‘lelusyo to the haylolt 
and talk i over, . 


thtbonm so'dler outside the 


‘Hlow did it 


Leach Tue question is, 


According! y about ten minutes later the 
whole ariny—(renera five officers and 
eomimon BoOldler Was RBeLLI@d Very “ULI 
fortably in the old { : 

After a inoment ® jatar @ st er 
a) 

* ne ' ” ‘ ~ i , ‘ 

‘J a? 

j ee an 
+ “a " 
la k al t La at ia . 
lu ave ? len om k ‘ - 


water, and bad fought bin and frightened 
hii) Away, 
“Which way did he go?” asked Carlo, 
beginning to wag his tail. 
“Ou, ldon't Know,” said 
he was in the water when I tirst saw bic.,’’ 
Carlo ran down to the water, and 
Bounmie to lig, told tion 


Calling 
to look Into the 


#treai. Bonule looked, and barked with 
astonishinent, for there was the puppy 
agair. 
“Now, my clever friend,”' said Carlo, 
fon’t 5 understand? That is no dog, 
tthe reflection of yourse:f inthe water. 
‘ very clever t il ana 
A eT 
moM ve us 4 
wal b w ‘ mice 
" . anhari< rving t wha 
€ 1 «do Alter a little time be came 
a ace wher a bridge bad bee nade 


Ver tie streain ty throwing @ plank across 


this, 

He had reached theend of the plank 
when he saw five geese coming down the 
path towards him, Hethought perbape It 
would be as well to let the birds pass by 
before ne continued bis walk in search of 
Carlo, #0 he began to retrace his steps, 

Untortunately, the geese came towards 
the bridge instead of passing by It; and be- 
fore Bonnie reached the bank one of them 
stepped on the bridge. 

Attirathe thought he would run away 
home; then he remembered how Carlo’s 
tall would wag, and turning round, walked 
towards the bird, 

Ile reached the middle of the plank, and 
stood tacing it. Tne bird looked at him 
for one moment, aud then began making 
such a noixe as Bonnie had pever heard 
before. le was too frightened to bark, or 
run away, or do anything, 80 be stood quite 
still. The bird took another step towards 
hitn. 

Bonnie turned his head away, and was 
just making up bis mind to run tor his lite 
and not even try to be brave, when 
through the trees be caught sight of Carlo’s 
tail. He only saw it for one second, but it 
was evidently wazwing hard, 

Without stopping to think any tnore, 
Bounle gave # big juinp, as loud a bark as 
ever he could, and shut bis eyes tight, 80 
that he could not see what happened next, 

What did happen? Why, he suddenly 
found himself struggling in the cold 
water, 

Ile was #0 frightened that somehow he 
did not seein to be able to switn, and some- 
how too, he felt 80 cold and still. 

Next he heard Carilo’s bark, and felt 
Carlo belping him, and pulling bim out of 
the water on to thédry land. He was very 
quite himself again, and then he 
looked round about bhi. 

There was the bri ige, but there were no 
big geese on it, and there was Carlo, 

Bonnie at once looked at the tail, and 
Was astonished Ww see that it really was not 
Waywitip. 

“Whatever happened?” he asked at last, 
“What did that horrid bird do to me? ans 
where is it gone ”’ 

“lt was trigitened away, of course, by 
you,”’ said Carlo; “but it seems you fright- 
ened yourself as much as the goose, I was 
watching you from bebind a big bush all 
the time, 1 thought at tirst you were 
going to be # coward; but then you 
barked loudly, and, of course, all the 
yecse were frightened and waddled off the 
bridge. ‘Then, to any astonishinent, you 
tumbled into the water, Whatever were 
you domy?” 

“My foot slipped,’ said Bonnie; and to 
tell you the truth, | was frightened,”’ 

“Well, it was very piucky ol « little bit 
ofa doy like you to attack those big birds, 
Don’t think too much of yourself, and you 
will inake a fine dog one of these days. 
Now cine bowe; 1 think you have proved 
that you are brave,”’ 

Bonmie looked pleased, very pleased, 
Then be trotted home contentedly, and 
though Carlo’s tail never wagged once the 
whole of the way home, Bonnie's own 
little tall Waeyed so much that it really is a 
wonder it did not come off, 

- —. ~—-e-- - 


ECONOMY OF TIME. 


There nay be economy of time as well 
as in speading of money. Tine, in fact, is 
money, or money's worth. Few reflect 


|} deeply on this truth, 


Young persons in particular throw away 
a Vast deal of leisure timein a way often 
worse than useless. Much they spend in 
Silly gossip with acquaintances, much in 
Irivolous amusements, much in pertect 
vacaney of thought. 

In many country towns, @ great amount 


| of Line is. spentin lounging at doorways or 


In the street. If ail this idle time, exclu- 
sive ot what should be properly devoted to 
Open alr exercise, Were Bpent In the ac. 


} quisition of some Kind of useful Knowledge, 





| 


wWhata dillerence there would be in the lot 
Of BOINE Persons, 

Wesay to the young, devote your leisure 
hours to sone useful purpose, And what 
are your leisure hours, Spare hours in the 
winter evenings after the labors of the day 
are over, and also bours in the morning, 
particularly during s#uciimer, 

ising al an early bour—for instance, at 
for 5 o'clock —inay be made the means of 
selt-culture to a very considerable extent. 
Selence or bistory way bestudied; languages 
tnay be learned, 

Karly rising if perhaps considered by 
Inany to bea very vulgar practice, “Those 
wWhosay 8) have perused the biographies of 
great imen with littie attention, It is in- 
disputable that few ever lived to @ yreat 
age and fewer still ever became dis- 
tinguished, who were not in the habit of 
rising #arly. 

You rise late, and 
your DUSIN@SS at a 


late hour, and every 


| thing goes wroug all day, 


Bonnie; ‘but | 


hraukiin says that “Who rises late, must 
trot all day, and not overtake his business 
at night.’’ 

We believe that with other degenerations 
ol our days, history will prove that late rising 
INA VOETY po 


mmoinentone, There seems to be 


how #4 lencency to turn day into night—to 
Ore@a fas 41.6, ding late, and go to bed late, 
and cOuseqQueNntlyV to rise late, 
All thie is “U pe 8 both to health 
‘ 4 certa extent, people 
. ~ +e ver 
° - a) 4 A nt ¢ 
4 eve iq 
‘ ‘ 4 is + 4 A rising 
a ‘ 4 ‘ r 
arise ariVv., W would recom 





of course get about | 








mend an early hour for retiring. Tiere 
are many otber reasons for this; neither 
your eyes nor your bealth are #0 likely to 
be destroyed. Nature seems to have so 
fitted things that we ought to rest in the 
early partof the night. A professor used 
to tell his pupils that ‘tone hour of sleep 
before midnight is worth more than two 
bours after that time.’’ 

i.et It be a rule with you, and if possible, 
adhered to, that you be at home, and have 
your light extinguished by ten o’ciock in 
the evening. You inay then arise at live, 
and have seven hours to sleep, which is 
about what nature requires, It may be 
most contidentiy affirmed that he who 
from his youth is in the habit of rising 
early, will ve much more likely two live to 
old age, nore likely to be a distinguished 
and useful man, and more likely to pass a 
life that is peaceful and pleasant. Kead 
the lifeof Franklin, and see what he ac. 
cousplished, both as respects economizing 
of tume, and the cultivation of his own 
capacious mind. 

——— — 


: THE KEY OF DEATH. 





N the eollection of curtosities preserved 

in the arsenal of Venice there is a key 

ot which the following singular tradi- 
tion is related, Aboutthe year 1600 one of 
those dangerous menin whom extraordi-. 
nary talent is only the source of crime and 
wickedness beyond that of ordinary men, 
came to establish himself as a merchant or 
trader in Venice, 

The stranger, whose name was Tebaldo, 
became enamored of the daughter of an 
ancient house, who was already afflanced 
to another. He demanded her band in 
inarriage, and was, of course, rejected, 
Icnraged at this, be studied how to be re- 
veoyged. 

Profoundly skilled in the tmechanical 
arts, he allowed himself po rest until he 
bad invented the moet formidable weapon 
which could be imagined. This was a key 
of large sizs, the handle of which was #o 
constructed that it could be turned round 
with little difficulty; when turned it dis- 
closed a spring, Which, on pressure 
launched from the other end a needle or 
lancet of such subtle fineness that it en- 
tered into the flesh and buried itself there 
without leaving external trace, 

Tebaido waited in disguise at the door of 
the church in whico the maiden whom he 
loved was about to receive the nuptial 
benediction, The assassin sent the slender 
steel unperceived into the breast of the 
bridegroom. The wounded man had no 
suspicion of injury, but, seized with a 
sudden and sharp pain in the midst of the 
ceremony, he tainted, and was carried to 
his house amid the lamentations of the 
bridal party. 

Vain was all the skill of the physicians 
who could not discover the cause of this 
strange illness; and in «a few days he died. 
Tabaido again demanded the hand of the 
maiden from her parents, and received a 
second refusal. 

The alarm which these deaths—whnich 
appeared alinost miraculous—occasioned, 
excited the utmost vigilance of the miag- 
istrates; and when, on close examination of 
the bodies, the simall instrument was found 
in th: gangrened fleab, terror was universal; 
everyone leared tor his own house, The 
maiden thus cruelly orphaned had passed 
the first months of her mourning ip a con- 
vent, when Tebaldo, hoping to bend her to 
his will, entreated to speak with her at the 
grate. 

The tace of the toreigner had been ever 
displeasing to her, but since the deaths of 
all those most dear to her it bad become 
odious, and her reply was most decidedly 
in the negative. 

Tebaldo, beyond himself with rage, at- 
teupted to wound ber through tbe yrate, 
and succeeded. The obscurity of the place 
prevented bis movement being observed. 
Ona her return to the room the maiden 
found a pain in her breast; uncovering it, 
she found it spotted with a single drop ol 
blood, 

The pain increased; the surgeons who 
bastened to her assistance—taught by the 
past—wasted no time in conjecture, but, 
cutting deep into the wounded part, ex- 
tracted the needle before any tore wiscbie! 
bad begun, and saved the lite of the lady. 

The State inquisition used every means 
to discover (he band which had dealt these 
insidious and irresistible blows, The visit 
of Tebaldo to the convent caused suspicion 
to fall upen him, 

His house was carefully searched, the 1n- 
famous invention discovered, and he 
perished on the gibbet. 

- —_ = 

Tuk Parek CoLLaAn,—There was 4 
time when the paper collar reigned 8u- 
preine, It encircied the masculine peck 
trom Maine to California, and attained 
greal popularity as an article of feminiue 
attire, Nested in boxea of every variely 
of color and style of adornment, it added 
attractiveness to tne furnishing store wil- 
dow, . 

In its decaying stages it filled gutters, 
lent vanity to ash heaps, and dotted the 
landscaps along the line of every railroad 
In the country, dividing honors across née 
Westero plains with the tin can. 

Its stronghold was in the crowded iné- 
tropolis, but its trail extendea into the re 
motest back woods district. It would 866), 
considering this inninense popularity, that 
Mr. Meserole, the inventor of the collar 


iuust bave been insured against | vert 
rthe rest of bie days but sucb, it see 
a! t the case 
A gauiy trialin New York nw 
nenber of the family s involved, Dr cs 
it the fact tbat (he wealth whicb accr 
I nm thé patent haa, ke the o ar 


vanished ian can say whither. 




































































BY R. L, TOOKE, 
Words, idle worda, 
And kisses, and love's tender token, 
My heart with his promise was broken, 
And yet if this morn 
We should meet, his pleading ard emiling, 
lils penitence, prayers and begulling, 
I could not but scorn, 
Words, idle words 


Tears, idle tears, 
(io back to your fountains of sorrow, 
For if [should see him to-morrow 
Il could not forgive, 
A woman's love valued so lightly, 
A promise that bound tim so slightly. 
And, why do Lilve ? 
Tears, idle tears! 


Love, faithful love, 
Oh, where shail l ttod thee abiding; 
in whal mountain fastness art hidiug * 
My gold is alloy. 
The last word of farewell ls spoken, 
Che silence is long and unbroken, 
fan time e’er destroy 
Love, faithful love ¥ 
—_-f > - 


ABOUT ARMCHAIRS. 





The armchair is very ancient; the true 
easy-chair is not more than five hundred 
years old. The armchair is the seat ot 
kingly power, ot judicial authority, ot lord 
ly pre-eminence, of ecclesiastical rule, of 
professional instruction. In a word, it was 
the throne. 

The word ‘‘throne’’ is trom a Greek 
word meaning a chair, or single chair, as 
distinct from a double chair, in which two 
persons could sit. But the word ‘‘throne’’ 
is now reserved for official and State chairs. 

Layard, the traveller, found on some ot 
the tablets of Nineveh ‘‘representations of 
chairs supported by animals and by buman 
figures, sometimes prisoners, like the Cary- 
atid of the Greeks. In this they resem- 
bled the armchairs of Egypt, but appear to 
have been more massive.”’ 

The throne of Solomon, as described in 
the First Book of Kings, was of ivory, in- 
laid with gold. The throne had steps and 
acanopy. The Persian throne was of gold, 
with light pillars of gold, encrusted with 
jewels, upholding the canopy. The Egyp- 
tian thrones were of the armchair type, the 
arms formed of figures of captives or su). 
ject princes. The ordinary Egyptian house- 

hold chairs were armless. 

The Greeks had reclining couches and 
thin-barred armchairs in domestic use, but 
they reserved the true armchair for other 
representative purposes, The thrones of 
the Greek gods, represented 1n works ot art 
however richly ornamented, are simply 
armchairs with upright backs. 

They had no Epicurean notions of their 
deities, and never presented them to the 
eye ot the public lounging in an easy chair, 
which would have suggested the idea of in- 
firmity. On the contrary, they are tull of 
force and energy, and sit erect on their 
thrones, ready to succor their worshippers 
ata moment’s warning. In the Homeric 
age these were nobly carved, like the di- 
vans, adorned with silver studs, and so high 
that they required a footstool. 

Lofty straight backs and low atraight 
arms were Common in all these chairs ot 
authority. The use of the footstool was 
rendered unnecessary in later times, be- 
cause such Chairs had their seats lowered; 
but as long as it was required, reference is 
often made to it as in itself suggesting sov- 
ereignty, or completing the picture of it. 

Isaiah was thinking of some grand earthly 
chair of state when he suggested the mag 
nifficent image—‘‘The heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool.’’ 

From Roman to our own times, through 
various torms and local peculiarities, the 
association of authority with the armchair 
has continued. 

To call tor a chair for a guest, when such 
articles of luxury were rare, was a mark ot 
Special respect. Occasionally the term 
“chair’’ was applied to what we should ca]! 
& sofa, with ends and arms alike. 

In visiting castles and mansions abroad, 
it 18 as well to bear in mind the part played 
by the armchair in the dining-room or ban 
quet-hall, The benches and stoole were of 
oak, and so were the tabled and trestles. 
Retainers, members of a chief’s family, 
ind visitors even, sat on forms without 


DECKS 





Hut at the end of the hall there was zen 


end of the hall, with carved back and arms, 
was a later form of this state chair in some 
countries, and an earlier one in others. 

There is a survival of the fact in such 
terms as ‘‘Benchers”’ and the ‘‘Bench,’’ as 
applied to courts of law. In the slang of 
Shakspeare’s time, however, a bencher was 
a tavern-haunter, from which circumstance 
we may infer that such places were better 
furnished than ordinary houses, where 
forms were general. 

In later times the state chair was reduced 
in size, but it was always constructed so as 
to give erectness rather than repose to the 
body. Old inventories constantly mention 
such chairs as precious things, for it be- 
came common to use leather, silk, velvet, 
and cloth of gold, in France, Spain, and 
England. 

The transition from the armchair to the 
easy chair was not made all atonce. When 
men and women wanted rea) repose, they 
formerly found it in divans, couches, sofas, 
and what in Shakspeare’s time were some 
what reproachtully called ‘‘day-beds’’ 

A loose cushion was made for wooden 
chairs, and it was sometimes placed upon, 
at other times underneath, a richly em 
broidered cloth or an animal's ekin. It is 
doubtful it for many hundred years the 
easy-chairs of Western Europe were any 
thing more elaborate. The fixed seat and 
padded back and arms did not come into 
use in England until Queen Elizabeth's 
time. . 

The turned and fanciful chairs, some of 
which are still in use as survivals, or as im- 
itations, were originally made in Flanders, 
and persecuted Huguenots brought the art 
ot making them to other countries in their 
brains and fingers. A good many of them 
had triangular seats, and arms, backs, and 
legs were what we should now call imita 
tion bamboo. They were usually called 
‘joined chairs,’’ to distinguish them trom 
the heavy oaken chairs, carved out of one 
solid piece, which they were replacing. 

It is clear thatin early ages the double 
chair without arms, on which man and 
wite sat, each on the side, and not on the 
front, was the domestic chair, The couch 
without arms or back was Oriental. 

In old families we may yet meet with 
huge double armchairs, in which man and 
wife used to sit. They are sometimes called 
“courting-chairs.’’ A description of varie- 
ties in modern armchairs trom the early 
part of the last century downwards would 
be tedious anc out of place. 

——_— © 


Brains of Bald, 


Faith is the grave ot care. 
All finery is a sign of littleness. 
No man was ever scolded out of his sins. 


Phe true ornament of matrons is virtue, 
notapparel, 

A laugh is worth a hundred groans in 
any market. 

Freethinkers are generally those who 
never think atall. 

How easy it is to be amiable in the midst 
of happiness and success! 

When pride and presumption walk be 
fore, shame and loss follow closely, 

Virtue in its grandest aspect is neither 
more oor lesa than followlug reason, 

Negligence is the rust of the soul, that 
corrodes throngh al! her best resolves, 

Scandal, like a reptile crawling over a 
bright graes, leavesatrall andasting. 

How many persons fancy they have ex 
perience sitmpiy because tbey have grown old! 

We smile at the satire expended upon 
the follies of others, but we forget to weep at our 
own, 

He knows much who knows when to 
speak; he knows more who knows when to hold tts 
longue, ; 

If there is any person to whom you feel 
dislike, thatis the person of whom you ought never 
to spe ak 

Every man has something to do which 
he neglects, every man has fanits to conquer whic! 
he delays to com bal 

It perchance the cause of thine enemy 
come before t ¢, forget thy injuries, and think 
of the merits of the case 


Some are cursed with the ftulness of sa 


tlety. and how 4 f tar ‘ f i", « 
very pleasures fatigue them. 
Tv } ; ' 
The language denotes the man. A coarse 
r refined racter f e ex 
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EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 


A craze tor abnormally long waists is 


coming. 


The town council of Syracuse, in Kan. 
sas, ls composed entirely of women, 


The pronunciation used in Virginia of 
the family name ‘‘Euraughty'’ Is Darby. 


Prayer books bownd in colors to corre. 
spond with the ecclestastical seasons are exbibited, 


solid silver paper knives in the form ot 
a Damascus sword have crept in among wedding 
presents. 

Mrs. Giveaway, the wife of the railroad 
agentat Tennessee Pass, Cal., gave birth to five 
boys recently. 

‘The laughter of girls,’’ says De Quin- 
cey, “‘isand ever was among the most delightful 
sounds of earth,*’ 

The banjo is a tavorite design in 
brooches, and may be entirely of gold or with a 
mother-of-pearl face, 

Miss Laura Winkler, ot Iowa, though to- 
tally blind, Is one of the most succesetul tlemperarce 
workers In the State, 


The latest tashionable fad is to have the 
teeth of pet dogs filled with gold, The quality of 
gold leaf used is K Y,, 


He, at a dinner party: ‘‘May I pass you 
the cheese, Miss Breezy?’’* Sue, datutily: ‘Thanks; 


a small hunk, please,’’ 


If stung by a bee or wasp make a paste 
ofcommon earth and water, put on the place at 
once aud cover with a cloth, 


For a sore throat, cut a slice of fat, 
boneless bacon, pepper thicaly and tle around the 
throat with a flannel cloth, 


The first woman doctor in Mexico has 
lately been honored with a complimentary bull 
fight for her entertalument, 


Mrs. Sallie Summers, of Jones county, 
Gia., Is 92 years old, and rejoices tn 4% grandchil- 
dren, one lor every day in the year, 


A magnetic young woman in Tennessee 
can make the ax chop the wood without touching It. 
She has had #2 offers of marriage already, 

Musical boxes operated by electricity are 
something new in Furope, and at receptions, one 
writer says, take the place of a band of music, 


Lizzie ell Sinclair, of Everittstown, N 
J., celebrated her lth) birthday recently by com 
pleting «a bed-quilt that contained 11,210 pleces, 


There isa little girl in Harlem, N. Y., 
whose commercial Interests are so precocious that 
she rents furnished rooms ino ber doll's house to her 
sieters for a fixed number of carameisacach week, 


In order to cure whooping cough in 
Warwickshire village, Enog., they cut a piece of 
hatr from the nape of the colid’s neck, chop it very 
fine, and spread it oua piece of Dread and give it to 
a dog. 

The trouble with a good many girls is 
that they don’t find out what they want until some 
time after they have had the very sad conclusion 
forced upon thein that what they want does not want 
thei, 


The trouble with the average wite is that 
her husband Is more prodigal with his protestations 
of affection than he ls with his money, and that he 
does not waste much of elther uniess he wauta a but- 
ton sewed on, 


Last summer at Cape Cod a gentleman 
was remarking on the colorof a woman's earrings, 
and she informed him they were some her husband 
brought from sea—they were made of ‘‘the liver of 
Mount Voetlerou 


Plutarch has a fine expression, with re 
gard to some woman of learning, humtllity and vwir 
tue—that her ornaments were such as might be pur- 

hased without money, and would render any wo 
man’s life Xoth gsorious and happy. 

Miss Homersham, who is lecturing in 
England on nursing, recon mends that the sick 
room should contain only two eclaira, 
comfortable one for the nurse, and a very uncom- 


*‘“one avery 


tortable one for visitors who stay too long,’ 


The number of young women book 


avents has steadily decreased for the last years 
andisnowonly ® percentof what tl wae 4 years 
awo. Ittakesapretty girl to be a successful can 
vaseer, and pretty iris tave no tro tole in gett “ 


married 

Order is a lovely nymph, the child of 
Beauty and Wisdom; her attendants are Ooimf i 
Neatness and Activity; her abote is the Valley ot 


Happiness, she ls always ty be found when sought 


srt 


for, and never appears so lovely as when contrasted 


with her opponent, Disorder 


The latest thing at big dinner parties in 
New York le for the hostess to have each wentieman 
an he leaves Lhe fressing room receive acard bear 
ng the name of the lady he to take Into dinner, 
and a diagram of the dlouer table with hls piace and 
that of the lady pleked outio red ink, 


A girlin Jersey City is sending cireu 





jars all over the country to prominent people iIn- 
sprinting them that she is makiug a collection f Ala 
monds for her amusement and asking them to ' 
hute a gem or two, Ine next thing w te 
| yirl who iscollecting farme ur rner jots 


Ata leap year party near Bonnersville, 


Joak., a young lady 


t . ge eTUAD & 


ad escorted, and being accepted, produce 4 
rm ra it y war ' 
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FAasculinities. 


The strongest tied in the affairs of men is 
marriage. 


We have all strength enough to endure 
the troubles of other people 


A man of the world is at home every 
where except in his own home. 


Why 18 a lover like a kernel of corn ?— 
Because he turns white when he pops 


The man who makes a great deal of you 
often expects to make a good deal out of you, 


‘*Frederick the Peacetul’’ is the title the 
Germans have bestowed upon their new Emperor, 


To sleep upon a thing that is to be done 
is better than to be wakened up by one already done 


The term Derrick ia an aboreviation ot 
Theodoric, & hangman at Tyburn tn the 17th cen- 
tury, 


Speaking too much isa sign of vanity; 
for he that ls lavish iu words is apt to be a niggard in 
deed, 

Tue utmost that severity can do isto 


inake men hypocrites; It can never make them con 
verte, 


It is said that blacksmiths select a stormy 
daylnwhiehto perform work that requires extra 


heat 


Good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a 
brightnessover everything. it le thegaweetener of 
toll aud the seother of disqjuletude, 


The trouble with the average husband is 
that he knows his wife knows he lan't #o big « man 
as le wants Lie world to think he ie, 


Phe ancient Egyptians believed in ove 
(ml, whose name was ao sacred, ace ordiug to Herod- 
otlus, that it was unlawful to ulter it, 


He is & model husband who will pretend 
Lo praise hie wife's ablilly aga cook and then use her 
doughoutls as slukers tor his Gehing lines, 


The surest sign of age is loneliness 
While one fads company to himuself and hie pursulte 
he cannot be old, whacever lis years may be 


It a man has a right to be proud of any- 
thing, itis of a good action done as It ought to be, 
withoul guy base Interest lurking at the bellum ol 
it. 


Scepticism has never founded empires, 
established principles, or changed the world's heart. 
The great duers ta lilstory bave always been men of 
faith. 


Every man should study conciseness in 
speaking: Ibis asian of Ignorance Not to know that 
long speeches, though they may please Lhe speaker, 
are the torture of the hearer. 


“They say man is the strongest sex! 
exclaimed the elder Dumas, **Nonsense! A woman 
reeleted me tor 4 mouths, andl was uever able to 
resist @ Woman wore than 10 minutes!'* 


Socrates, when infurmed of some dero 
gating speeches one had used concerotug bin be 
hiod tis back, made ouly this facetious reply, ‘Let 
him beat ine too when Lam ateent.'* 


The trouble with & good many men is 
that they spead so much thine admiring their own 
ablilty that they don’t let other peopie have a chaace 
to wee Lhat they bave abillly to admire 


“Is there anything more dreadful than 
dyspepsta, doctor?’ asked Mr. Drantbread, ‘Phere 
ls,’ loterrupted Mra. B “What Is itl’? Inquired 


the doctor. *“Lhe man who haait '' sald Mra. 


Atthe Bridge Station of the Brooklyn 
Elevated Koad a great crowd pushed and struggied, 
‘*That's right, geuls, rang oul a brakeman, with 
fine irony, “‘Jam lu, Jamin, or the ladles will get a 


the seats 


Brown: ‘‘T see they are trying to puta 


sptoalltetting Ino New York,’ hows “G%s 
viadof it Hetting jaa pernicious prac ‘ i \ 
they will stop it. **Routthey can't dolt > 4 wan't 
dole! Pll bet you five dollara they can 


We do not hesit® to st® that 1588 is some 


thing very choice and gre for lade suo desire " 
and, when they meet Lheir proper 4 you tet 

lon texciggers wien boldly we Assever*® that not @ 
woman wii eisin wob ng up the tempting 


An old gentieman who has dabbled al! 
fe talti« a 5A hie ever hbeardolu ‘ ‘ 

je worma a > re or fr bts 
thiat thie v ar fn 


ery rance paper being, “What ts ye te 


A French bachelor advertised for a wife. 


A typoweral alerrorchanged? wee from 

but mate us Terence, tor he ecelved 4 app 
eatious from ladies ranging from t aye ool » th 
itneda romielag love and devotion to the r tort 
ee leten ‘ 

A man with three cur doga following 
him was asked thy a ywentie ari ‘*What thicme logs 
were good for Ihe man replied Yankee 
astkiog ‘*whattwo-thirds of human race were 
bor? Tie we eman went wa ponderiug 


During the past summer a couple ot 


bingy hime were talking the eck of a Ht 
steau ny rk iy sw i 
a . ne ¢u « I ‘ “ a 
f a ‘ . lola. a . ; 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Four most valuable pomgonerts are 
“Healthy Homes and Foods tor the Work- 
ing Classes,"’ by Victor ©, Vaughan, M. 
D., Ph. D., Professor inthe University of 
Michigan; ‘The Sanitary Conditions and 
Necessities of School Houses and Schoo! 
Lite,” by DD. BF. Lineoln, M. D., Boston, 
Mass.; “Disinfection and Individual Pro- 
phylaxis against Infectious Diseases,’ by 
(ieorge M. Sternberg, M. D., Major and 
Surgeon t. S. Army; “The Preventable 
Causes of Disease, Injury and Death in 
Aterican Manutactories and Workshops, 
and the Beat Means and Appliances for 
Vreventin and Avoiding them,'’ by 
Gieorge Hl. Treland, Springtield, Mass 
They may be obtained ata very slight ox 
veonke by addressing the Secretary, Kepul) 
jean Prose Association, Concord, N. i. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


‘Oulda” has the place of honor in the 
Woman's ‘d tor April, and writes teel 
ingly “Apropos of a Dinner.” An attrac 
tive paperis “Firat Nights at the Paris 
Pheatres.”’ The article is illustrated with 
a couple of full page engravings and halt 
a dozen ‘sketchy’ portrails of the best 
known Parisian critios, Winchester is de 
weribed as A City of Memories,’’ there is 
astory by Lady Lindsay, an instalment o! 
“The True Story of Crement Ker,” fashion 
news with illustrations, poetry, literary 
and other notes, ete This tiagazine is 
edited by Osear Wilde. Cassell & Oo,, pub 
lishers, New York. 


Inthe April issue ot the /eleetie Maga 
ive Prot. Huxley's opening paperon ©The 
Struggle for Existence’ is «a brilliant ap 
plication of the evolulionary theory; * Islan 
and Coristianity in loudia’ reviews with 
extraordinary heenness the  conmditicns 
whieh have made Mohammed such a 
potent rival to Oriental missionary work. 
HH. oD. ‘Praill contributes a sugyestive ar- 
ticle in “The Evolution of Humor’ @. 
Monod writes about “Contemporary Life 
and Thought in brance;"’ The Aseent of 
Mind” te by Herbert Junius Hardwicke, 
M. 0).; a clever writer treats of “The 
Higher Mducation of Women,” and Frances 
Power Cobbe discusses “The Mducation of 
the motions’ The concluding paper on 
Cesar Borgia is published, and other con 
tributions of interest are “longlish and 
American Poderalism,’’ ‘“KReminiseences 
of Cardinal Kichelieu,’’ “Robespierre’s 
Lovet’ “Chevalier Bayard,” ‘A Night in 
the Jungle,’ and “Humors of Metaphys 
iow” Published ty do 1. Pelton, 25 Bond 
street, New York, 


“Artand Literature tor the People,” isa 
suggestive articlo in the April numoer of 
Cusseli’s Kamily Magazine. Another ar 
ticle, equally suggestive, is by that valued 
contributor, tho Panuoly Doctor, and is en- 
tilled “Is the School Healthy.’ The see 
ond chapter of a tiatter-of-flact romance, 
“How we Girls Karned our Living,’ os 
mven, and will interest many readers, 
Another practical subject is taken up by 
Vryllis Browne. It is called “Hours in 
my Laundry,” and readily invites the at- 
tention of the housekeeper “Characters 
in Feet,’ “Curtous Wilis,’’ “Social Life at 
the Capital of New /ealand,” “Khyming 
and Punning,’’ are all inost excellent ar- 
ticles. Mine, Clara Schutmann is written 
about in an article which calls ber “The 
(Qucen of Pianists,”’ and gives her portrait 
biction occupies au loiportant place in this 
nutiber, and so does poetry. The fashion 
letters frou: london and Paris are as tull 
of hints as ever, Cassell A Co., New 
York, 


Paycholouy, MwOlogy, anthropology, IDit- 
Oralogy, geology, social sclence and law, 
are all represented in the April mauiber of 
the Popul tr Newenee Monthiy, The lead 
Ing article is on “College Athletics and 
Physical Development,’ by Prof. bb. LL 
Roechards, of Yale College. “The Strug- 
xie for bexistence; a Prograume,”” is an 
‘ble and interesting article by Prof. Huy 


ley. Mr. Philip Soyder has a good paper 
ou “Portis and Failures of the Law."’ A 
collection i curious “Chinese Supersti 


tions” is contributed by Adele M. bielde; 
and there is a very entertaining article on 
heredity, entitied “The Cause of Charac 
ter.”’ Others of the valuable list are 
“Hypnotisn tn Disease and Crime’? Cath 
fornia Dry-Winter Flowers,’’ Poe Family- 
Lifeot bishes’ (illustrated), “A Paper ot 
Candy,” “Phe  Barliest) Plants’? “The 
Present Status of Mineralogy,” “Phe Uni 
formity of Soowl Phenomena,’ and ‘Tue 
Chemistry of Cnderground Waters.” The 
jUality of the Montily bes never been 
bigher than im the Uhirty-second volume, 
Which is completed with this number, DD, 
Aj pleton A Co, publishers, New York, 
—-_ -_ 


Pach heart is a world. You find all 
Within yourself, that you find without 
Phe world that surrounds you is the magic 
Kins of the world within you Po know 
yourself you have only to set down a 
true slalerment of those that ever loved or 
halted you 


Phat pan trichly, are not so abundant 
a in the @arly California days, but those 
“ write binl let Co Poorthas 
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THE SATURDAY 


CURIOUS NAMES. 


A correspondent writes: ‘Two or three 

ears ago l-used regularly to pass a« large 
Couns plate which bore the words, “Henri 
Stringer, Teacher of Music.” 

Almost every trade and profession has 
its representative surname: Carter, Tanner, 
Shepherd, Baker, Smith (an enormous 
trade), Butler, Slater, Cooper, Arrowsmith, 
ete. [ should perhaps have placed Biblical 
names first, as being the oldest, amongst 
which there Is Aaron, Abel, Adams, Moses, 
Abrahamn, ete, 

Colors, too, are represented in Black, 
White, Green, brown, Grey, ete., while the 
keASODS appropriate # goodly share with 
Winter, Snow, Frost, Gail, Kain, and even 
bowg. 

Whata lot of ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and “lords of high degree,”’ we have in Ab- 
bott, Angell, Archdeacon, Dean, Bishop, 
Sexton, Parsons, Duke, Baron; and we 
may mention in the same sentence Abbey, 
Church, and Church yard, 

The parts of the body bave also been 
adopted for cognomens. Thus, there is 
Tooth, Legg, Head, Foote, Bone, Hair, ete. 
Who can tell the tale of woe which the fol 
lowing names suggest, Dunn and Need- 
ham, or express the riches of Messrs, Gold 
ring, (toldbery, Go(ujld, Silver, Silverton, 
and Cash? 

We have the man wio is Jollie, and a 
crowd of Lovejoys, with Miss Dearlove and 
Mr. Moody. ‘The Litthe and the Long, the 
Hroad and the Sharp, with Mr. Ready and 
Mr. Start, all to be met with in the eold 
and calculating way of business, 

There ia Liberty and Freeman, Flood 
and Field, Makepeace, Brazier, and Flicker; 
ani we can almost pity the man who is 
called Base. Suppose we yather together 
our bowlers and Fishers, our Hlunters and 
Archers, not forgetting our Cockshott, for 
a day's sport, 

It we class beast, bird, and reptile as a 
Herd, we shall tind the Coney, Drake, 
Swan, Swallow, Nightingale, Fox, Lamb, 
Bull, Wolf, Coon, Calf, Buck, and Batt. 
Toen, atter careering over Brook and Burn, 
through Forrest, Wood, and Appleyard, 
away over the Ground, past Wells, swim 
ming Lakes, stopping not for Gate, Bush, 
or Stone, we havea repast fit for a King, 
which can be helped out by Cakebread, 
Longeake, Bunn, Bacon, Mutton, Onions, 
hish, Cresswell, and Reddish. For dessert 
we cau have Cake, Canady, Honey, Almond, 
Peach, Pears, Sweetapple, Berry, Barley, 
and Nutt 

It we go to war, we have Battle, Blood, 
Hacker, Buteher, Death, Slaughter, Mus 
ket, Giunn, Cannon, ete.; and for the pr ace- 
ful tiller of the soil there is Work, Rose, 





Lavender, Thorn, Flower, Hollyoake, Pine, 
Vriturose, Plant, Budd, Greenleaf, Cane, 
Ash, and ¢irow, 

In such books as the one from which I 
gleaned these trifles, and in similar other 
business works, the surname of course 
coumes firstand tien the Christian name, 
Soluetiines Without 6ven a comma between 
the two; and when one’s eye rests upon 
such combinations a+ the following, one 
cannot but stile: Dear Maud, Fair Wil- 
liam, Green Mary, (ireener James, 

The man who possesses the name Amer- 
lea ought to be a true patriot; but where Is 
the young lady willing to bear the name ot 
Ag? She is to be found, nevertheless, 
We hear of many a/iases in the criminal 
courts, and one would searcely think Alias 
to be asurname; yet Mr. Alias lives, 

One man is called Avis. le should have 
heen christened /tard, and the joke would 
have been complete, Amongst the most 
curious names PT noticed bubb, Bucktrout, 
Gobby, Barefoot, Redhead, Grocott, kK oot, 
aud Woibbs, 

—_ . - - 

Ai tink VPaARTY.—Mrs. Shamm gave a 
Stnall but very elegant tea the other eve- 
ning, and, asa reward for being good for 
two hours, she allowed her son Bertie, 
aye i lO, tosit at the table with the guests, 
\s an example of cold blooded villainy we 
cive a fow of the remarks made by Master 
Bertie during the progress of the meal: 

‘Ma,’ he asked first, *‘whos Spoous are 
these?” 

“Tlush, dear,” said Mra, Shauim, 

Hie hushed for a second, then 

“Ma, whose big glass dish is that?’ 

“Litthe boys should be seen and not 
heard,” said Mrs. Shamin with a sickly 
stnile that did not conceal from the guests 
the fact that there was «4 fearful reckoning 
in store for Bertie on their departure, 

“Say, mia,” be put in, interrupting old 
Mrs. Moneyweight, who was the special 
guest of the occasion, “that aia’t our silver 
cake basket. is 10?’ 

“Bere, didn’t you hear Mrs. Money- 
weight talking,”’ chides his distressed par- 
ent. 

Well, Vil be quiet if you tell me whose 
pretty Riasses these are. They're Mrs. Bax- 
ters, ain't they?” 

“Bertie!” . 

“Ob, ma, 1 forgot to tell you that Mra 
Hooker wants you to be sure to send back 
her teaspoons Ursnight, and—oh, did you 
know that Sally brokeoneof Mrs. Walker's 
nice teacups, and—oh, whata pretty plate 
thatis! Who does it belong to?’ 

The doors had hardly closed on the last 
Kuest when the neighbors were apprised 
bY a sound Whose liiport coutd not be liis- 





taken that Bertie’s time of reckoning bad 
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EVENING POST. 


Tue Way Tary Do Ir.—It ia well 
known that the senators and congressinen 
write their own biographies that appear in 
the Congressional Directory. This fact 
mnakes them all the more interesting. The 
Blatesinen are allowed, in a general way, to 
say whatthey please; but there are in- 
stances where the compiler of the Direc- 
tory has to do some pretty thorough prun- 
ing. 

One Arkansas congressinan wrote, In an- 
swer to the usual request, what would have 
filled a dozen pages of the Directory. He 
gave the full history of his and hie wife's 
fatmilies, the characteristics of his children, 
the namnes of the husbands and wives and 
children of those married, and introduced 
several illustrated sketches, or incidents,in 
bear and bee and ’coon bunting. He intro- 
duced a poem on spring, written by his 
second eldest 8on; gave the names of two 

oung fellows, rivals for the band of one of 
Lin daughters named “Pink,” and de- 
scribed the distress she was suflering over 
the question of which she should choose, 
The compiler cut the biography’? down to 
eight lines, 

A Kentucky congressman, in bis bio- 
graphy, described a stock farm owned by 
him; named the horses, and gave their 
pedigree, records, and prices, Another 
Kentuckian mentioned, among events of 
bis eventful lite, the number of tights he 
had been in; and ne gave descriptions of 
two, in each of which he bad killed a man, 
as well as the names of the men he had 
slaughtered, 

One Obio man gave the number of sheep 
he owned; the fluctuations in the prices of 
wool in an @laborate table; and introduced 
a strong protest against a reduction of 
the duty on wool; all of which was sacri- 
ticed, 

A congressman from Iowa sent in his 
biography in verse; and very bad verse, 
tow. Another, frojn the same State, sala 
that he was living separate trom his wile; 
and, in «a detailed statement, laid all the 
viaime upon her; and appealed to his bro- 
ther congressmen to Overlook the matter, 
and to the Speaker not to allow bimeelf to 
be influenced by it In assigning him to 
COLD Ln ILees8, 

- —_> 

QUEER CONTENTS OF A PiE,—Tbe sur- 
prise ple, highly tashionable in Stuart 
England, was no svoner opened than one 
or more living creatures issued from the 
breach in the crust. A pie of this kind 
tinight contain half a dozen live frogs, that, 
on leaping from the crust to the table- 
cloth, and trom tre cloth to a lady’s piate 
or lap, would throw ber into hysterics, Or 
itinight with @qual propriety hide a score 
of live #parrows that, on escaping frou the 
pie dish, would fly to the candles aud puta 
large supper party in darkness, Other 
creatures were also employed to sustain the 
surprising Character of surprise pastry. Toy 
terriers, squirrels, hares, foxes, and wanl- 
kin pages werein turn used for the aston- 
ishiment of people who, on the lookout for 
a live ple of some Kind, could be startled 
only by the apparition of an unexpected 
animal, When ascore of different creat- 
ures bad been served in surprise pies, to 
Charles I., and he was weary of surprises 
that were no longer astonishing, bis buimor 
ww pleasantly tickled by the uulooked-for 
appearance ol the dwarf, Jettry Hudson, 
who bad been placed under tbe crust on 4 
table spread for the ontertaininent of roy- 
alty at Burleigh-on-the-Hill. In a Tweltth 
Night trophy, hobert May served a surprise 
pie of frogs, and another of birds. 


WANAMAKER’S. 
PHILADELPHIA, Tuesday, March 27, 1883, 
AN EASTER OCCASION, 

The store this week isin Easter trim. We 
have done what we could to bring into 
pleasing conditions the cheery things that 
comme to popular thought witb the Easter- 
tide. Never bas there been an equal at- 
temnptin any private enterprise to give such 
breadth of display to beauty in merchan- 
dise, Butitis only a great incident, noth- 
ing more, And the main purpose of this 
rrevet incident is to let the goods and their 
prices tell their own story, and to tell it 
pleasantly as possible, 








the points faspecialinteresrt, 

7 Mi wry Bahthition ts through the southeast 
section of the store, fret floor. Especially in the 
jarge parlors at Phirteenth and ¢ uestnut streets, 
Some choice things are in the centre Chestnut 

slreet entrance 

Spring Wraps, Jackets id Costumes tor women 

aud gitieare ou the entire secoud fl vor, Chestnut 
street 

Spring pourdiso/s are inthe centre Chestnut street 
entrance avdou the front west of it 


pre if S Si Ae are in the Pransept, 

i liress Gf ‘ n “ooelfies are across the 
siore, ®euthioot the cemtre 

Cotton Dresag fs, ineluding Sateens and Ging- 
hams, Wilh WMauv oluers, are northwest of the 
eeutre 

White fxn liar! ‘are west of the centre, 
The louse ison the second flucr, centre 
wallery and Tuirteenth street side. highteen 
beautiful rooms charmingly decorated aud fur 
Hished 

Kaster Cur } Kiefs are in the Book stere, 


first Moor, Thirteenth street. 





la ‘ ‘ J ison Thirteenth street, south of 
the Book store 
buster 1 arelu the Basement, northeast of the 
centre, 
— 

The New M nery Ivery lady in town and out 
will want lo look at it Dhey 6a) we have never be 
fore shown 6) WianyY styles or so many exatuples of 
the etvles, The parlers at the Thirteenth and Chest- 
nut streets rner are gay with jor and bright 
witha hat is nake this season's Hats and Hon- 

6 hiatlsoune “ eat wer seas caih- 
ers at ve and ribbon and g s Of meta 
Aer A a a aii 
Va ‘ Surprises aré iw in 
walt € ¢ r \ rne 
> 
ts me r at's f { 
ted xs. If you are 
, ; - bd ‘ | 4 

} npounded of too particular clay, 

every sense sha be satisfied, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


THe KINO OF MECHANICS.—Thetblack- 
smnith has sometimes been called the king 
of mechanics, and this is the way he is saig 
to have earned the distinction. The story 
goes that, during the building of Solomon's 
Temple, that wise ruler decided to treat 
the artisans employed on his famous edifice 
to a banquet. hile the inén were enjoy- 
ing the good things his bounty had pro 
vided, King Solomon moved about from 
table to table to become better acquainted 
with bis workinen. 

“My friend, what is your trade?” «a 
carpenter.”” ‘And who makes your tools?” 
“The blacksmith,” replied the carpenter, 

To another, Solomon said, ‘What 1s your 
trade?” And the reply was, ‘A mason,” 
“And who makes your tools?” “The 
blackainith does,’”’ replied the tnason, 

The third stated that he was a stonecut- 
ter, and that the blacksmith also made his 
tools, 

The fourth man whom King Solomon 
addressed was the blacksinith bimselt, 
“And what is your trade, my good man?” 
said the king. ‘‘Blacksmith,’’ replied the 
inan of the anvil and sledge. “And who 
makes your toels?’’ ‘Make ’em myself,” 
said the blacksmith. Whereupon King 
Solomon immediately proclaimed him the 
king of mechanics, because he could not 
only make his own tools, but all other 
artisans were torced to go to him to have 
their tools made. 

——— 2 > — 


Right Here in Pennsylvania, 


What Your Friends and Neighbers 
Sayon « Matter of Vital Im- 
portance. 








Below will be found a sample of the mul- 
titude of letters of encouragement Messrs, 
Hi. H. Warner & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
daily receive. ‘tue subjoined unsolicited 
testimonials are from your friends and 
neighbors, ladies and gentlemen you know 
and esteem for their honor and straightfor- 
wardness, and who would scorn to be a 
party to any deception. What has been 
done for others can be done for you, and it 
is folly, nay suicidal, to longer suffer when 
the means of recovery lie at your very 
door: 

West PRILADELPHIS, (738 Centre St.) 
Jan, Ist, I1888.—My yrandimother suffered 
ten years with kidney disease and irrita- 
tion of the bladder. Sne could not walk 
straight nor could she sleep ten minutes at 
atime. She had several doctors, but they 
all failed to give her relief. She took 
“Warner’s Safe Cure’’—six bottles in all— 
together with several bottles of ‘*Warner’s 
Sate Pills’ and wascured. This was four 
years ago and she has been well ever since, 
Her name is Mrs, rs! dl Evans, No. 3738 
Centre street, West Philadelphia, Pa. All 
ot my relatives as weil as myself take 
“Warner’s Sate Cure.”” I recommend it 
to all of my friends. 


7? 


oe eee Me th 


WeEsT PHILADELPHIA, Pa, (852 N, 52d 
St.), Dec. 7th, IS87,—1 can most positively 
ceruty to the merits of ‘Warner’s Safe 
Remedies.”’ I suffered and was pronounc- 
ed incurable by prominent physicians. As 
a last resort, and without faith, I com- 
menced using ‘*Warner’s Satie Cure’’ and 
“Tippecanoe” with most surprising re- 
sults. Details would be revcolting—it was 
one of the severest cases on record. I will 
giadly reply to any letter and wil: give 
particulars, I hope this statement will be 
the means of influencing some one to e1n- 
ploy the same means for their recovery. 


CHESTER, Pa., (710 Hinkson St.), Jan. 
lbth, 1888.—I have been cured by tne use 
of ‘“*‘Warner’s Sate Cure” of a very severe 
form of kidney disorder attended with ex- 
cruciating pain so that I was unable to be 
on my teet for any .ength of time without 
the most unbearable pain, I think “War- 
ner’s Safe Cure’’ has saved my life. 


Aus Marthe Bory ot 


PortTsvILLE, Pa, Dee. 14, 1887.—I have 
used balf a dozen bottics of ‘Warner's Salé 
Cure’ and have been greatly benefitted by 
it, and no other medicine can take 1ts place. 


Fae E. (KPA ‘ 


DALLASTOWN, Pa., Dec, 12, 1887.—‘*War- 
nér’s Safe Remedies” are well recommend- 
ed, and I know myself that they have 
given ine, as well as other people, great re- 
lief, 
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STaARRUCCA, Wayne Co,, Pa., Jan. 


1888.—! hav® taken 4 great many bottles 
‘Warner's Sale Cure,’ 


and can recommend 


t as the best inedicine | bave ever tak« 
Warpner’s Safe Cure an ue 
good. 
> Va 
ie tf, 
cov ge € 
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Humorous. 


The mule seemed pensive, even sad, 
Asif by conseclence pricked; 

Kut when they came to share his woes 
He raised objections—kicked, § 


The cat came up lo sympathize, 
With mew and gentle purr; 
Alas! she got within his reach, 
When -~ fiddiestrings and fur. 


The dog, In pity, neared him to 
Alleviate his care; 

lle tried to pass around bim once, 
Bul—sausage meat and hair. 


And Jack, the honest farmer bay, 
Who had the beast in charge, 
Tried recklessly to harness him — 

ilis fuaeral was large. 


Ol! trifing were the causes which 
His flexible legs unfurled, 

And many were the quadrupeds 
That sought another world, 


lle never did a decent thing, 
He wasn’t worth a ducat; 

He kicked, and kicked, until he dled, 
Aud then he kicked the bucket, 


U.N. NONE, 





The dress circle—The belt. 
An exhaustive article—A stomach pump. 
Don’t ask a blacksmith to give up his pet 


vice, 

A matter of great interest—6 per cent a 
month, 

The daughters of a millionaire all have 
fine figures, 

At a spelling match words that make 
trouble are put out. 

At the crisis in a divorce suit a woman is 
apt to be unmanned, 

It is after a man has attained a ripe old 
age that he begins to fall eff, 

There is one man who always draws the 
llae somewhere, and that is a surveyor, 

A searcher after truth wants to know 
‘twhy it is, with so many negroes dving. nehody ever 
sees a Diack ghost?'’ 

No matter how selfish a doctor may be, 


he isalwaysaman of feeling. He invariably feels 
the pulse of his patients. 


Mr. Blinks: ‘‘What beautiful teeth Miss 
Brown has!’ Miss Sharp: *‘Yes, I think this set 
much nicer than her others.’’ 

In Paris there are aaid to be people who 
make a living by waking people up in the morning. 

hey must doa rousing business. 

The fast mail trains are generally popu- 
lar, but the female trains are usually so siow and tar 
behind that they are very unpopular. 


If you wish to fatten a young baby, 
whatshould youdo with tt?—Throw it out of the 
window, and it will come down plump. 


Laundry-women are the most humble 
and forgiving beings on earth. The more cutls you 
wive them, the more they will do for you, 


Magistrate, to witness: ‘‘Do you know 
the nature of an oath, Uncle Rastus: ‘Il reckon J 
does, yo*honor, I’se owned * Usity mule for toah- 
teen yeah.*’ 


The fact that the two-headed girl gets 
> a week from dime museums triumphantiy estab- 
johes the truth of the old adaye that two heads are 
beller than one, 


At the restaurant. Haughty stranger: 
*Yourthumb is in my svup, walter!’? Walter: 
“Well, iItdon*ttake up much reom, If you kick 
though, I'll fill the bowl up.’’ 


Physician's wife: ‘‘Are your affairs in 
very bad shape, Johbn?’* Physician: ‘*Very; but I 
hope to pull through. My creditors have extended 
ny paper lo the middle of the watermelon season, ** 


“T don’t see,’’ said an Eastern man toa 
Kansan, ‘‘why the settleron the frontier Iivesina 
dugout, why deoesn’the cutadoor and windowina 
Kansas pumpkin and live In that#’’ ‘*Well, you 
see,’ sald the Kansan, ‘‘the Kansas puinpkin 1 o 


large that it cannot be kept warm to winter without 
a great deal of fuel, and fuel is very searce.*’ 





HUMPHREYS’ 


Manual of all Diseases, 
By ¥. HUMPHREYS, 4. D 
RICHLY BOUND IN 


CLOLH and G:001,] 


Mailed Free. 















LIST OF PRINCIPAL Nos, CUKES. BhICK. 
Fevers, Congestion, Intlammations... .25 
Worms, Worm b« ver, Worm Colic.... «25 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infauta. .25 
Diarrhea of (Children or Adults...... « 88 
Dysentery, Grping, Bilious Colic.... .25 

Cholera Tochus, ¥ YOMILIDG oeeeece .25 
‘ ‘oughea, Cold, B ronchitis....-.. 25 
Neuralgia, J Toothache Faceache..... .25 
Headaches, dick He sadache, V ertigo.. .25 





ol 


OMEOPATHI 








Sasu=s| ae] exseoeuen 


Dyspepsia, BKilious Stomach... ...+++- .25 
Suppressed or Painful Porisés.. 43 
Ww nites, too Pr poe 4 ose Oe 
Croup, Cough, tt alt reat ing 5 
malt Fine um, lr we las, berny us.. 035 
Kheumatism, Ke reumauec Pains...... %3 


16) Fever and Acue. (hills, Maiaria..... 50 
(7i Piles, Bund or b eeding . 50 
198¢C atarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. 5O 
24 














bEW hooping ¢ engh. lent Coughs 40 
ZAlGencral Debility,P! al Weakuess .50 
27] Kidney Disease 50 
28 iNervous Debtility 1.0¢@ 
SO8t rinary Vi eak news, W VM 
S2iiiseaves of the Heart 1.04 

price “ul aPMaEYn BLoscine ce 1U9 Pumoa st. 5.1. 





THE SATURDAY 


He Knew His Brsiness.—A lady was 
spending last Summer in the country and 
was very anxious to catch a certain train. 
As that event seemed, from the leisurely 
gait of the horse, extremely uncertain, she 
urged the country driver to nake the beast 
go faster. The coachman piled whi and 
reins with no apparent effect, while the 
lady alternately examined ber watch and 
encouraged the driver. At last, however, 
her pati nce became cou pletely exhausted 
and, espying a place in the tough bide of 
the stolid brute where the harness had 
chafed, she cried out vehemently: 

“Hit bim onthe raw, Mr. Cassebooin! 
Hit him on the raw!’’ 

‘*Ma’am,’’ responded Mr. Casseboom 
with unwonted gravity, “[’ina savin’ the 
raw till we come to the hill.” 

- a - 

A No MAn’s CLuB.—A group of ladies 
in New Orleans bave tormed themselves 
into an association of a social character, to 
be known as the **No Man Club."’ It must 
not be inferred from the sternness of the 
title that they are uncompromising as re- 
garde the other sex, but only that the name 
has been adopted to signify their independ- 
ence in attending places of amusement, 
Six or more make regular trips during the 
week to the opera, and theatres, concerts, 
and lectures, secure in numbers, and as 
happy as though every maid was attended 
by a gallant. 

Pre a 

TimMeE—8.30 P. M. Present—Mr. Jones, 
Miss Belle and little Kffie. Miss BKelle— 
“Is it not about time that you go to bed, 
darling? Or are you going to stay and re- 
tire with me to-night?” Little Effie—“No, 
ine hain’t going to stay wif oo no more.” 
“Not? And why, dear?” Little Mle— 
“Tause oo snore.” Mr, Jones looks un- 
counfortable. 

en catllllitnstilie om = 

“You are looking badly broken up to- 
day.’’ “I feel badly broken up. Didn’t 
have anv sleep last night.’”” “How was 
that?’”? “When I got home I couldn’t find 
miny latch key and had to sit on the door 
atep all nigbt. Didn’t find it till morning.” 

bere was it?’”’) “In my band,’ 
— oe we 

Mr. OLpBOY (looking at the baby )— 
“Well—um--it’s ratbera nice baby, isn’t 
it?” Mother—“Of course it is, Mr. Oldboy. 
I think it is pertectly lovely!”? Mr. Old- 
boy—Oh, do you? Well—er—you must be 
naturally fond of children, I suppose?”’ 

— ——_>  —_-—- _ 

THE Rey. Dr. Swing says that ‘all great 
men have a conscience,”’ That may be true, 
but itis a mystery what some of them do 
with theirs. 

— ee - 

One good act done to-day is worth 
a thousand in contemplation for some 
future time, 

_— ———__ - —_—- — 

Every time I speak a kind word I am 

adding a brick to iny temnple of manhood. 


$10 «: FREE ! 


Our new stamping outfitis free to every 
reader of this publication; it comtains 
100 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes @ great variety of all sizes that 
are wanted This outfit ie @ real work 
of art. no stamping outfit hae ever 
been offered heretofore, on which 
anything like so much artistic abili 
ty was brought to bear With ea’ 
outfitia 4 BOK of BEST Stamring Pow 












Deke Pap, aNv Book of INstKce 

TIONS, giving full dire: tione for etamp 

ing, tellshowto make the powder ar 

stanping paint, ntaine instructions 

fur Lustre, Mensington and 

Hiand painting, t«''s to use 

in paintiog—red, white, blue, yellow, pook and other flowers; also 
contains hinte and instructions on other matters, & 

mention. Bought singly, of a few patterns at a tine 


the equal of the above would cost B10, Alth« ug 


yer the isthe Regal Queen of Stamping Outhites 1 
every haud is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very touch su 

pee fr aud verymuch more desirable tha t 

selling for MBE each and upwards. By havir 


utfite made for us, during the dull sens wegett 
anufacturer wae giad to take the order rs cost, that his 
ve kept atwork. All may depend tha e 
and in every way desirable outfit every 
id Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pag 
gular price 75 cente a year) le generally acku 





t general egricultural, housekeeping aud family 
a; it wentertaining and of greatest interest, aswel 
ts ntributors embrace the widea r ange f wort 

















ther re, we have lately te me managing “ 
thivy, & for youth; aleo 
of all age ow s hearts are not v 
laces paues. 4 long mona, regular price . s 
. k “ rably aa tt eet y ths» bly America 
t! eiterewula nir . 
A hes both 
stastiote We will taxe 
poce which gives ue tea 
1 year subscriber, for her 
« free ty a ur w~ 
« ‘ratfit alee year @uly 
scriptions will be re eived for either e papers 
ee follows BB eubecription and EB oattt, BD cents 2: seule my 
tibnsand 2 tfits, if eent at et +, Oo 4. t ‘ 
end 4 outfits. if sent at one time, ME. For gi send a dollar bil 
but for lees eend B-cemt postage etangs Letter at once get 
three frienda t yim you.at 2 cente each. vou candy it in a few 
minutes and they w theok * i j t ty milled regulary 
to their separate addresses, While sosak year subse cibers are 
served for mach less than cect, it proves the rule thate 
very nent ps rtion of all who read « er paper cn a a want 
it thereaft fare willing to pay the re wu ar price of entse 
year acral yo son, Wereepa pr At that eatiafies us 
trial year suls npt 1 are 0 nost free, acd 
FREE ! is the Regul Squeen of Stamping 
a Outs the beet ever koown-—-le ent rriv free. 
the greatest and beet offer ewer mare to the 
public pobie Large ‘sheen f patterna-—-every efre that ce ¢ destred 
in ‘ tite surpmseed, ty thie cad lier et 
arte fur Hee gut Queen, Below w aie a few 
the patte able to edmit of na “ i 
pore for Bear i i 2 lvdly design, 7 1-2 Cs) wild 
oe h.4 ‘4 i . I's 
fies Moos iiee bude * ube loses ‘Wheat OU trak Leavee i 
Maid Htair F ‘ j L ria tice 4 hiir aw 
ries ifi'tiw Iv leg, Is Bb erfivy; Iw Ay Kia me J) Calla 
Lily lAnet “uM ¥ - ‘anee e Alin 
@ Bunch Forget-me-note, Sibkuchetas. 27 ie linge Bhan, 
‘ silica owt ebiee 70 re petierne are ww 
cluded inthis Be gal Queen f stamjpone fits »' 100 
patiorus Safe delivery guarantee! Poseresing . fit auy lady 
en.“ eapener ahehor n any ways 
ber ‘ i ie au eles fiotl 4 th st tie ¥ an 
ner and otly make money | ** 
Keausington and Hand pa “ ' ere Ag ste P ’ Py 
. on 
. ane . ® eve 
. « “ * Book of Instructions 
makes « are . wee . . f : 
‘ A * 
* 
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"I Le 4 
| salty encte > 
wkvi * s i Maixe 
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EVENING POST. 


Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of sufferin 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, ont 
vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a a which ee | 
cured and saved him from death. Any su 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed, ——— envelope to Prof. 
J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the ne cipe free of charge. 
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Hance Bros-ts-W tts 
Sold by & PHILA « 
AUDrngeists 
eas, 
SSeALane 


~ R. DOLLARD, 
’\ 513 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. s 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


luventor of the celebrated GONSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELANTIC BAND 
TOU PREN. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Wo 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGK, INCHER, TOU PEERS AND BCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCH EA, 

head, No. 1, From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bak). 

over the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top, No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4, From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs. 
Frizettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manu fac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelv~ attention, 


SEE HERE! pos bok not save onehalf on 1000 useful 


les? Send for Catalogue, Big 
pay to ayents. wi Mie: AGOSCALECO,, Chicago, I. 





ADY AGENTS clear $150 monthly, selling our 
4 Celebrated MADAME DRAN’S SPINAL SUPPORT- 
ING CORSETS, Noexperience required, Exclusive 
territory given, Illustrated catalogue free, §3 5am- 
VLE FREK to Ayents, 
‘LEWIS SCHIELE & CO,, 
300 Kroadwayv, New York. 


and Name on 13 Cards, Tic 
Your Photo Additional io doz 8Be, 
‘ 25 Fancy Cards, 10¢. 
UnionCard Co.,Lock Box 23, Untontown,Pa 


agg ly full le ngth beauties sent sealed, only 
Photos? teetstoe, West’ hn SupplyGo,, St Louls, Mo 


ndigestion — 


is the first form of Dys- 
pepsia. It may be the 
fault of the food, but the 
CHANCES ARE it is the 
stomach’s fault. 
Whatever the cause, 
it can be cured—and 
cured permanently—by 


Dr-ScHenck’s 
ANDRAKEPILLS 


which are purely vege- 
table and the ‘e from “all 
injurious ingredients. 
For Sale by all Druggiate. Price 25 cts. per box; 


3 bores for 65 cla; or went by mail, powtage free on 
receipt of price. Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, Philad’a, 


A Wonderful Offer 
CS - 
FREE! | ph ae 


Handied b and @ KM ed te i 
Given You ‘ News arden Pitty 
. yed, > - . aris. y ’ 


i Ei the shove stanton tae 25 ete 
ART PIN TING ©O., Wailingford, (+t. 






































































ETABY 


OMPCUND 


1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all thos. "alnful Complaints and Weaknesecs 
Ke common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Co 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and leer 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weak news 
and ia particularly adapted to the Change of Life 

it will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus tn an 
early stage of developinent, The tendency to cancervus 
humors there ta checked very speedily by ite use 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroys ell craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the atormact It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Goner al 
Debility, Sleeplesaness, Depression and Indigestion 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weightan| 
backache, is always permanently cured by its uw 

It will at all times, and under alleirenmetances met in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female eyetenm 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compe und t« 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answers 1 Address 
in confidence LYDIA FE. VINKHIAM, LYNN, MANS @ 


Lydia EB. Pinkham's LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
Milvusness, and torpidity of the liver, 2) ete per bem, 
——Meold by all Druggiats. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mra. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sureet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
5th, 1487 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tions, and all modern improvements lo heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, belong directly opposite the Lostitute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Soclety Hall, the Mereantile LA- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be apectally adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a qulet, orderly hope life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 





may desire to make for securtug to thelrdaughters the 
inusical and Iterary advantages of the city. 

Mr. 4. FE. Arnold, the well known planist, wt! 
conduct the musical education of the young ladles, 
where noother preference exists 

Terms, (40 per year, for board and tulllon In any 
class of the Packer Inatitute: payable, §@400 at the 
opening of the year, and Q200 in the following March 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted Illness, 

Music, practice perioda, sittings in church and ex 
penses of laundry, Involve extra charges, which wil 
In no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-casea, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


—— 


There is nething very new just now In 
the shapes of bouneta or bata, though a lit- 
tie bonnet, with pointed crown and long 
side darts meeting in front of the giftter 
ing feathers of the rifle bird, set on either 
side of a knot of pale aalinon velvet, is 
juaintand fascinating, the mingled hues 
ot the feathers being set of! by the gathered 
folds of the dark claret velvetof the trim. 
Velvet and the plumage of birds’ breasts 
are both much used tor bonnets, but tine 
loth pinked at the edges, and either cut 
into lace patterns or embroidered, is the 
newest departure, 

A dainty little bonnet is of ruby velvet, 
with « square plain crown of Louis NY, 
tinselled brocade of many colors 

Mutts to mateh the bonnets are prowing 
in favor, and # very bizarre Frenet model 
shows atiny mall of bronze velvet, lined 
with blue and bronze shot silk, and at 
tached to asiing collar, made of tapering 
tolds of the velvet, lined with the silk, and 


yrowing Wider towards the back of the | 


ek, where is tastened a wide seart of the 
shot silk, to be tied ina bow in front. The 


e confection is very brench, and allur 
nyin color and device, and with a hat to 
natch would brightem admirably a dark 


winter gown, 

\ really lovely tea Jacket has the crown 
nyecharinof bemg quite unique im eclor 
nyaned mode, being made after the model 
of a Breton peasant’s holiday coat The 
acket itselfis of pale tersa cotta plush, the 
womes front tripe tithes? With salimion-pink 
Surah, and the turn back eollar and eufts 
made of Dands of erobroidery in various 
shides of terracotta silk and yold thread 
On CAD VAM, \ double band of this in tront 
ofthe throat confines the closely gathered 
estof the salmon Surah, which is caught 
ip, pouch-fashion, higher on one side than 
the other, some distance below the waist, 
where it is loosely confined by a wide 
jHaintiv shaped belt of the embroidery. 

Durning to fichus, we find every sign of 
these preity adjuncts to the toilette being 
hore Worn than they have been for some 
years past, ‘The situplest forms are al- 
Wa\S the miost graceful when the wearer 
las the dustinet of twisting the folds of her 
seartor kerchief with ithe same unerring 
assurance of effect as directed a Girecian 
lady's throw of ber hitnation, or draping 
of her elton 

\ charming fiehu is made of along oval 
fecru Aleneon net, bordered with a full 
fiounee of wm marvellous imitation of an 

ie point datencon, six inches wide, 
Plain searves of a revival of the old 
Lioertek lace are also charming, and the 
same shaped scarves are made ina lace 
point darras wherein the introduction of 
an Outlining silken thread gives the effect 
of tine antique Mechlin to the delieate pat. 
tern. 

The tichu seart is adapted for those ladies 
ess expert in “toueh’’? than their sisters, 
hutitis picturesque, with its large collar 
fyulpure or embroidery tn folds,yathered 
nto aw point at the bawek, and square in 
front, with a ribbon of two eotors run 
through the inner edge, and fastened ina 


stall bow at the endof the V-shaped neck, 


from Whenee two bony seart ends of a eon 
roasting ace fA slrmost to the feet. \ 
' tv i ‘ thin in in («reek nee omnia 
nt «do arras, bul it iss ecliarinitug with the 
iro otacde dt tok etted net, and with 

the seart eres ¢ black russels, 
! Teor piavys iostantiat part in the 


tnere formal Is, the kind most yen 
raiiv used being the shot or watered rib- 
with a pold edge \ pretty fchu, 
“ hceould also be used as a berthe for a 
mm gown, isof shot saloon mbbon of this 
rder. Veiled with  pomnt d’arras, and 
suxht with dainty Oows of the ribbon. 
\nother especially pretty model has a 
igh folded collar of the yold-edyed rib 
no in bright rose scarlet, striped in moire 
Iwo twisted lengths of the 
l ire | tited t the waist, go as to 
“ou afte oa narrow vest, from between 
wii pbreaks outa foam of tulle and lace, 


ending ima ripple of the latter, round the 


harp dartin which the rittbon is made to 
‘ i 

\ ong the ‘test novelties in spring 

Is We notice a new stvle of droguet 
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tremely pretty crepons, vellings,both plain 
land brocaded, Indian cashmeres and mus- 
lin delaines, 

Mouse-gray seems to be the favorite 
shade this season. A very tastetul dress 
of this color recently noticed was made 
quite simply. The material was French 
taille, silver galioons described a fichu 
upon the bodice, slanting down to the 
waist, which it made appear slighter, 

Again, in cloth costumes as well as silk 
we find the mouse-gray shade prevailing. 
A very pretty costume of that color was 
braided with black. It consisted of a 
double skirt, bodice and jacket to match. 
let us note that braiding is as fashionable 
as ever, but that it is considered more 
stylish to braid in black over colored 
cloth than to match the braid with the 
material. 


Lyons silks are used for fashionable vis- 
iting and reception dresses, Tafletas and 
bengaline will be the favorite silk mate- 
rials this spring. There is nosaying which 

| color is most in vogue in these materials, 
for the fashionable style is a combination 


of several shades in glace ailks, 

‘There are exquisite mixtures of the most 
lovely tints, producing effects of the great 
est novelty. Over some of the beautiful 
steel wiiks there are tine streaks or Pekin 
stripes of satin, Poupmadour stripes, with 
pretty floral patterns Over # moire ground, 
are also very tashionable, 

Forthe street the cloth costume is the 
most ladylike, Gray ora mixture of seal 
brown and beige are tashionable shades, 
| The tunic is draped on the right side with 
one large flat plait, which is covered witha 


handsome pattern in braiding. The same 
pattern Is worked round the foot of the 
underskirt. 

A very elegant walking dress is of gray 


sicilienne in the shape of a redingote, 
crossed shawl-fashion over the chest, and 
romaining Open, with two narrow revers 
over # plastron of plaited white crepe; 
from the waist it remains entirely open, 
showing an underskirt of the same sicili 
enne, trimmed with tine pinked out 
ruches, 





Another consists of a redingote of nut- 
brown cashmere, slit Open on the right- 
hand side over arobing of beige armure 
silk. The right side of the bodice is of 
plaited cashmere and is crossed over the 
lott side, whieh is of arusure silk and quite 
plain. ‘The plait' are fastened down un- 
der asilver clasp. 

here appears to bean increased demand 
ayain for both gold and silver beads,which 
are worn about the neck in several strands, 
The first row of beads fits closely around 
the throat; each after row, being a little 
longer than ils predecessor, falls beneath 
it, and when there are tive or six strands 
the effect is that of a very rich and @labor- 





ate necklace, 

There appears to be also a fancy tor 
wearing rows of diamonds or rows of pearls 
about the neck so fastened together as to 
show only the perms, 

Vunique necklace isa French importa. 
tion representing the period of the Kenais- 
sanee, and introduemig, in combination 
wit ne gem-work, little gold designs of 
the huimantivure., So called Oriental neck - 
lnces, nade of squere blocks of gold in dull 
finish and etched or engraved in odd de 
signs, nay also be classed among novel 
things that go to make # variety, rather 
tham models that will be « Xtensively 

The association of gold and silver in jew 
elry, a comparatively new idea, promises 
to become quite popular, and is already 
employed to a considerable extent. Hair- 
pins and combs of oxidized silver, and 
decorated with litthe gold Knobs or twisted 
gold wore, are very effective, and the same 
may be said tor silver cutl-buttons with 
gold ornamentation, 





Odds and Enda. 

CARDS AND THEIR ARRANGEMENTS, 

The tashion of sending card souvenirs of 
aster, Christmas and birthdays is by no 
Ineans on the decrease, 

birds are prominent this season on the 
Peaster cards. Owls abound, in various 
svyes and positions, some as sandwich men 
carrying four angel cards, with the wings 
forming Iss8; others flying across a silver 
crescent, or clustered on a branch, 


Owls are supposed to represent wisdom, 
sO 4 great number of people must have 
nsidered that their friends needed it, if 
they thought about emblems and signifi- 
at 4. a ry t } ar f e «ce 

yrs 
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screen with a gilt handle edged with col- 
ored marabout, and having a lovely child’s 
lace in the centre; palettes with beautifully 
painted half wreaths of flowers or groups 
of animals; a crescent with a row of bells 
evidently ringing; long-shaped cards witb 
rows of pretty children seated in a row, 
with their profiles and backs turned to- 
wards one; tan-colored cards, with good 
wishes stamped in silver, and an auto- 
graph written below were among the many 
Varieties, 

There were views of cathedrals, in sets, 
in monochrome etchings, on rough paper, 
worthy of traming; also sets of cards, with 
animals, birds, landscapes, boats, mytho- 
logical and = classicale subjects, flowers, 
grasses, pairs of shoes, crosses, angels, etc. 

There is little to be said about arrange- 
ments of these beautiful cards, except what 
has been described before, 

Albuins, some of them artistically and 
carefully arranged, are constantly met 
with, and have been the means of pleas- 
antly passing away many a weary, and 
perhaps sullering, hour. Several exhibited 
at industrial exhibitions last summer, 
were the work of invalids and crippled 
children, 

One had every page previously covered 
with colored satin, the thin, cheap kind, 
with a narrow band of gold paper cut out, 
and neatly gurmmed on at the edge as a 
finish, Only well-executed cards were 
atterwards gummed on. The outside was 
plush with “fancy cards’’ worked across, 
in gold tiloselle, in imitation of hand- 
writing. 

A pretty sereen, which did duty at 
Christiuas for holding cards, consisted of 
the upper panels (it was a two-panel 
screen) of plain velveteen, with 3 inch rib- 
bon stretched tightly across horizontally, 
and worked with feather stitch all along 
the middle to form along pocket tor the 
cards and photos to drop in, and stand up. 
There were three or tour rows of rilbbons 
worked thus, 

It was an excellent way of displaying 
cards and photographs, The lower panels 
were ef open-work wood, painted white. 
large sheets of stout cardboard, covered 
and arranged above, filled with cards and 
photos, resting on easels, soft Pongee scarf 
twisted around, forin an etlective drawing- 
room ornament, ‘The card usually meas- 
ures about 19 by 25, at the most, and must 
be still, also placed a little on the slant, or 
else the photos, being too upright, will not 
stay in their ribbon pockets, 

A good way of using up cards for amus 
ing children is to cut @ number of pieces 
of cardboard 6 or 8 inches square, bind 
them with ribbon or strips of colored cal- 
ico, join them together, so that they told 
up back wards or forwards, and cover them 
with the cards, This arrangement can be 
placed on the tloor upright, so as to encircle 
the child. Two yards, or even more, is 
the length. 

A number of used post cards, covered 
with cards, and bound at one end with 
ribbon, ean be utilized as sinall albums by 
being joined together, and the outer side 
of the top and lower card covered with 
gold or fancy paper. Any little colored 
scraps can be used to fill in. 

We have lately seen a two-panel sereen 
tastefully covered with photos of all kinds 
and cards, the upper half having the 
photos, and the lower the cards, the divi- 
sion being marked by a narrow shelf, 
painted the same creamy-white color as 
the framework. 

Many of the prettiest cards, or sets, are 
now tramed and hung on walls, and a fa- 
favorite way of managing this is to get 
from a picture framer, old discolored 
mounts, with several apertures (which 
are of no use to him, and consid+red as 
rubbish), gumming plush over, cutting it 
outat the openings, putting in the cards 
at the back, and then titting the whole ina 
flat deal frame, painted with enamel! 
white, or color, by the same amateur 
hands, Frames can also be made ot card- 
board, and covered with plush or vel- 


veteen. 
- —_— 

A PROFESSOR of John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, In his lecture the other evening to the 
workingmen of South Baltimore, showed 
that many of the features of modern indus- 
trial and social life were in full Vigor in 
ancient (;:reece and Rome. There were 
tenement houses in Athens, with several 
families in one house. There were cor- 
nersin the iron market and in the olive 
oil industry, brought about Just as corners 


was a slave in- 











Confidential Correspondents. 





IL.—The “German “mark”? is nearly 


equal to our 25-cent plece, 


M. G,. C.—Send us your address on a ae} !- 
directed postal, and we will give the names of firms 
where you may toquire. 


Amos, — Knitted or woven stockings 
were introduced into England in the reign of Queen 
hilvabeth. Previous te her day hose were made of 
cloth, 


Winp,—The coins are only of the cur. 
rent value, 2. You must apply to someone con- 
nected with the Mint for the Information; it ls rather 
out of our province, 


Bia FouR.—We cannot at present give 
you the itoformation you destre, We may come 
across it, however, ina little while, and, posstbly 
will then furnish it, 


AGATHA.—When the Saracens in one of 
the old wars, threatened destruction to all Christian 
nations the ‘‘Angelus bell’* began to be tolled morn- 
ing, noon and eventing that all the faithful might 
unite in invoking the blessing of Heaven upon the 
faithful. 


TROLLIE.—Cauatic has failed; we cannot 
tell vou of anything certain, Some warts will go 
away if rubbed frequently with lemon juice, or any- 
thing acti; some ean be removed by the application 
if dry pipeclay rubbed In very frequently; but what 
willentirely remove them at one time will have no 


eflect at another, 


STATED.—We regard Mr. Darwin’s 
views on development as still unproven, we merely 
say thatin the present state of our knowledge nis 
heory Is useful asa working hypothesis. No man 
ot sclence ever cares to assert anything to a cer 
taluty where biological problems are concerned, all 
are merely groping their way al present, 


MANNERS.—When you are introduced, 
all that you have todo 1s to bow, and, If there Is op 
portunity, engage in conversation, In Introducing 
agentieman toa lady, itis only necessary to men- 
Lion, first his name, then hers, beginning, If you 
please, with some such formula as, ‘*Miss So-and- 
so, let me introduce to you Mr, ‘Thus-and- 
Phus.’’ 


PORTIA.—What etc:ers call the dry- 
point is merely an ordinary etehing-needie, of steel, 
sharpened Ina peculiar manner, and used without 
either etching-ground or acid-bath on the bare cop- 
per. Dry-point has one very great advantage over 
ordinary etching, The artist may easily see what 
he is doing by rubbing a mixture of tallow and 
lamp-black over the plate, and removing what Is 
superfluous with a rag. 


P. L.—The polishing of cow horns can be 
effected in the following simple way: Scrape them 
well with a glass or steel scraper; then repeat the 
process with the finest glass-cloth, Next rub) them 
over with powdered bathbrick and oil; finally pol- 
lishing thei with rotten-stone and flannel, with a 
piece of cloth or felt hat. Itshould be borne tn mind 
that the more they are rubbed with the bathbrick 
and oil the better the polish will be, 


RUPERRA,—Il. If you have been en- 
wayed toa young lady for ten weeks, you certainty 
have the right to demand explanation of her sudden 
silence, As she has simply ignored your last letter, 
itis more likely that she t , Lemporarily displeased 
than permanently allenated, Unless greatiy want. 
ing in sense of propriety, she would not dismiss you 
in thie wise, 2. Yes; when engagements are broken, 
itis usual for letters, and also presents, to be return- 
ed ou both sides, 


S. M. L..—The “Lake Poets’’ was a name 
given tocertain English poetsin the early part of 
this century. They mostly resided, or are associated 
withthe Lakes of Cumberland In tuat country, 
whence their tithe, Their poetry is supposed to mark 


4 particular 6 hool of development. pouthey, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge are its most prominent 
members or disciples, 2 This ts the 19th century, 


becauseit is the nineteenth “thundred’’ of vears 
since the Christian era, Century means ‘tone bun- 
dred’? Thusthe elghteenth bhundred—or century, 
ended with the year soo, If you are past eighteen 





ISss Is inthe nineteenth cen 


years of age, you arein your nineteenth year. In 
the same way the year 


tury 


Veran.—You need neither change your 


. engagement ring because itis an opal, nor have the 
stones removed, Wewere not aware that an pa 
engagement ring is “funlucky;** but tf it is consid 
ered so you may be quite sure thatit fs only a super- 
stition It probably arose from the play of « 
ipon such stones, Which ls not unnaturally suggestive 
in tmstability. Your engagement ts much more 
likely toend in disappolutment if you agitate the 


question than if you keep the rlung as it is and dls 
miss the notion astelts being blueky [trom your 
mind, Totrouble your lover about it would be a 
strange way of showing your confidence tn him, 
while it would hardly have the effect of raising your 
intelligence in hisestimation, 


Pracy JANE.—We would think the 
young man doves not know his own mind despite his 
vears—and his present mood is to have you cast him 
off, He apparently does not like to tell or show yo 
plainly that his love has cooled, so he Is going about 
the matter in such a way thathe will put the blame 
of aseparation upon you, During his present al- 
sence, should he write, answer his letters in the 
spiritot htsown, Do not show yourself, if possible, 
40¥ more anxiousto keep upthe tntimacy than h 
f isttimself, And when he returns, Dase vour we 

meupon the warmth of his greeting. It is pos- 
siple thatin the past you have shown him that vo 
j care for iim, and he ls presuming on fit, A little co 
treatment often works wonders in these cases, and !t 
inay do good ip your own. 





I pINA.—Cremation came into vogue in 


Furope about ten years ago; and alreadyin Ita 
and at Dresden, soine 1,700 bodies have been dis 
posed of by the process, Cremation societies have 
been started in almost every European country, 45 
wellasin the United States, where cremation ha 
|} become aregular prectice. There are two patter! 
rematories se, the German and the Italia 
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